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THE NEW RECTOR. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF,’ 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE BONAMYS AT HOME, 


Tue rector made his first exploration of his new neighbourhood, not 
on the day after his arrival, which was taken up with his induction 
by the archdeacon and with other matters, but on the day after 
that. He chose on this occasion to avoid the streets, in which he 
felt somewhat shy, so polite were the attentions and so curious the 
glances of his parishioners; and selected instead a lane which, 
starting from the churchyard, seemed to plunge at once into the 
country. It wasa pleasant lane. It lay deep sunk in a cutting 
through the sandstone rock—a cutting first formed, perhaps, when 
the great stones for the building of the church were dragged up 
that way. He paused halfway down the slope to look curiously over 
the landscape, and was still standing when someone came round the 
corner before him. It was Kate Bonamy. He saw the girl’s cheek 
—she was alone—flush ever so slightly astheir eyes met; and he 
noticed, too, that to all appearance she would have passed him 
with a bow had he not placed himself in her way. ‘Come,’ he 
said, laughing frankly, as he held out his hand, ‘ you must not cut 
me, Miss Bonamy! Indeed, you have quite the aspect of an old 
friend, for until now I have not seen one face since I came here 
that was not absolutely new to me.’ 

‘It must feel strange, no doubt,’ she murmured. 

‘It does. J feelstrange!’ he replied. ‘I want you to tell me 
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where this road goes to, if you please. Iam so strange, [ do not 
even know that.’ 

‘It leads to Kingsford Carbonel,’ she answered briefly. 

‘Ah! The archdeacon lives there, does he not ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And the distance is r 

‘ Three miles.’ 

‘Thank you,’ he said. ‘Really, you are as concise as a mile- 
stone, Miss Bonamy. And now let me remind you,’ he continued 
—there was an air of ‘Iam going on this moment’ about her, 
which provoked him to detain her the longer—‘that you have 
not yet asked me what I think of Claversham.’ 

‘I would rather ask you in a month’s time,’ Kate answered 
quietly, holding out her hand to take leave. ‘Though it is 
already reported in the town that your stay will not be a long one; 
indeed, that you will only stay a year.’ 

‘I shall only stay a year!’ the rector repeated in astonishment. 

‘Certainly,’ she answered, smiling, and relapsing for a moment 
into the pleasant frankness of that day at Oxford—‘ only a year; 
your days are already numbered, it is said.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ he asked plainly. 

‘Have you never heard the old tradition that as many times 
as a clergyman sounds the bell at his induction, so many years 
will he remain in the living? The report in Claversham is that 
you rang it only once.’ 

‘You did not hear it yourself?’ he said, catching her eyes 
suddenly, a lurking smile in his own. 

Her colour rose faintly. ‘Iam not sure,’ shesaid. And then, 
meeting his eyes boldly, she added in a different tone, ‘ Yes, I did 
hear it.’ 

‘Only once ?’ 


She nodded. 

‘That is very sad,’ he answered. ‘ Well, the tradition is new 
tome. If I had known it,’ he added, laughing, ‘I should have 
tolled the bell at least fifty times. Clode should have instructed 
me; but I suppose he thought I knew. I remember now that the 
archdeacon did say something afterwards, but I did not understand 
the reference. You know the archdeacon, Miss Bonamy, I sup- 





pose?’ 
‘No,’ said Kate, growing stiff again. 
‘Do you not? Well, at any rate you can tell me where Mrs. 
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Hammond lives. She has kindly asked me to dine with her on 
Tuesday. I put my acceptance in my pocket, and thought I 
would deliver it myself when I came back from my walk.’ 

‘Mrs. Hammond lives at the Town House,’ Kate answered. 
‘It is the large house among the trees near the top of the town. 
You cannot mistake it.’ 

‘Shall Ihave the pleasure of meeting you there?’ he asked, 
holding out his hand at last. 

‘No,’ she replied, with unexpected decision, ‘I do not know 
Mrs. Hammond, Mr. Lindo. But I am detaining you. Good 
afternoon.’ And with that and a slight bow she left him; rather 
abruptly at the last. 

‘That is odd,’ Lindo reflected as, continuing his walk, he 
turned to admire her graceful figure and the pretty carriage 
of her head. ‘I fancied that in these small towns everyone 
knew everyone. What sort of people are the Hammonds, I 
wonder? New,rich, and vulgar, perhaps. It may be so, and that 
would account for it. Yet Clode spoke well of them.’ 

Something which he did not understand in the girl’s manner 
continued to pique the young man’s curiosity long after he had 
parted from her, and led him to dwell more intently upon her 
than upon the scenery, novel as this was to him. She had shown 
herself at one moment so frank, and at another so stiff and 
constrained, that it was equally impossible to ascribe the one 
attitude to shyness or the other to a naturally candid manner. 
The rector considered the question so long, and found it so 
puzzling—and interesting—that on his return to town he had 
come to one conclusion only—that it was his immediate duty to call 
upon his churchwardens. He had made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Harper, his own warden, at his induction. It remained, therefore, 
to call upon Mr. Bonamy, the people’s warden. When he had taken 
his lunch, it seemed to him that there was no time like the present. 

He had no difficulty in finding Mr. Bonamy’s house, which 
stood in the middle of the;town, about half-way down Bridge 
Street. It was a substantial, respectable residence of brick, not 
detached nor withdrawn from the roadway. It had nothing 
aristocratic in its appearance, and was known by a number. Its 
eleven windows, of which the three lowest rejoiced in mohair 
blinds, were sombre, its doorway was heavy. In a word, it was a 
respectable middle-class house in a dull street in a country town— 
a house suggestive of early dinners and set teas, The rector felt 
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chilled by its very appearance ; but he knocked, and presently a 
maidservant opened the door about a foot. ‘Is Mr. Bonamy at 
home ?’ he said. 

‘No, sir,’ the girl drawled, holding the door as if she feared 
he might attempt to enter by force, ‘he is not.’ 

‘Ah, Iam sorry I have missed him,’ said the clergyman, handling 
his card-case. ‘Do you know at what time he is likely to return?’ 

‘No, sir, I don’t,’ replied the girl, who was all eyes for the 
strange rector, ‘ but I expect Miss Kate does. Will you walk up- 
stairs, sir ? and I will tell her.’ 

‘Perhaps I had better,’ he answered, pocketing his card-case 
after a moment’s hesitation. And accordingly he walked in, and 
followed the servant to the drawing-room, where she poked the 
sinking fire and induced a sickly blaze. 

Left to himself—for Kate was not there—he looked round 
curiously, and as he looked the sense of disappointment which he 
had felt at sight of the house grew upon him. It was a cold, 
uncomfortable room. It had a set, formal look, which was not 
quaintness nor harmony, and which was strange to the Londoner. 
It was so neat: every article in it had a place, and was in its 
place, and apparently never had been out of its place. There was 
a vase of chrysanthemums on the large centre table, but the rector 
thought they must be wax, they were so prim. There were other 
wax flowers—which he hated. He almost shivered as he looked 
at the four walls. He felt obliged to sit upright on his chair, and 
to place his hat exactly in the middle of a square of the carpet, 
and to ponder over the question of what the maid had done with 
the poker. For she had certainly not stirred the fire with the 
bright and shining thing which lay in evidence in the fender. 

He was in the act of rising cautiously with the intention of 
solving this mystery, when the door opened and the elder sister 
came in, Daintry following her. ‘ My father is not in, Mr. Lindo,’ 
Kate said, advancing to meet him, and shaking hands with him. 

‘No; so I learned downstairs,’ he answered. ‘But I , 





Kate—she had scarcely turned from him—cut him short with 
an exclamation of dismay. ‘ Oh, Daintry, you naughty girl!’ she 
cried. ‘ You have brought Snorum up.’ 

‘Well,’ said Daintry with her usual simplicity—a large white 
dog, half bulldog, half terrier, with red-rimmed eyes and project- 
ing teeth, had crept in at her heels—‘ he followed me.’ 

‘You know papa would be so angry if he found him here,’ 
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‘But I only want him to see Mr. Lindo. You are unkind, 
Kate! You know he never gets a chance of seeing a stranger.’ 

‘You want to know if he likes me ?’ the rector said, laughing. 

‘That is it,’ she answered, nodding. 

But Kate, though she laughed, was inexorable, and bundled 
the big dog out. ‘Do you know, she has two more like that, Mr. 
Lindo ?’ she said apologetically. 

‘Snip and Snap,’ Daintry explained. ‘ But they are not like 
that. They are smaller. Jack gave me Snorum, and Snip and 
Snap are Snorum’s sons.’ 

‘It is quite a genealogy,’ the rector said, smiling. 

‘Yes, and Jack was the Genesis. Genesis means beginning, 
you know,’ Daintry vouchsafed. 

‘Daintry, you must go downstairs if you talk nonsense,’ Kate 
said imperatively. She was looking, the young man thought, 
prettier than ever in a grey and blue plaid frock and the neatest 
of collars and cuffs. As for Daintry, she shrugged her shoulders 
under the rebuke, and lolled in one of the stifi-backed chairs, her 
attitude that of a vine clinging to a telegraph-post. 

Her wilfulness had one happy effect, however. The rector in 
his amusement forgot the chill formality of the room and the dull 
respectability of the house’s exterior. For half an hour he talked 
on without a thought of the gentleman whom he had come to see. 
Some inkling of the real circumstances of the case which had entered 
his head before the sisters’ appearance faded again, and in gazing 
on the pure animated faces of the two girls he quickly lost sight 
of the evidences of lack of taste which appeared in their surround- 
ings. If Kate, on her side, forgot for a moment certain chilling 
realities, and surrendered herself to the pleasure of the moment, 
it must be remembered that hitherto—in Claversham, at least— 
her experience of men had been confined to Dr. Gregg and his 
fellows, and also that none of us, even the wisest and proudest, 
are always on guard. 

Mr. Bonamy not appearing, Lindo left at last, perfectly 
assured that the half-hour he had just spent was the pleasantest 
he had yet passed in Claversham. He went out of the house in a 
gentle glow of enthusiasm. The picture of Kate Bonamy, trim and 
neat, with her hair in a bright knot, and laughter softening her 
eyes, remained with him, and he walked half-way down the grey 
street, in which the night was falling cheerlessly, his consciousness 
of outward objects lost in a delightful reverie. 
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He was aroused by the approach of a tall elderly man who 
had just turned the corner before him, and was advancing to- 
wards him with long, rapid strides. The stranger, who looked 
about sixty, wore a wide-skirted black coat and a tall silk hat, 
from under which the grey hairs straggled thinly, set far back 
on his head. His figure was spare, his face sallow, his features 
prominent. His mouth was peevish, his eyes sharp and satur- 
nine. As he walked he kept one hand in his trousers-pocket, 
the other swung by his side. The rector looked at him a moment 
in doubt, and then stopped him. ‘Mr. Bonamy, I am sure?’ he 
said, holding out his hand. 

‘Yes, I am,’ the other answered, fixing him with a penetrating 
glance. ‘And you, sir?’ 

‘ May I introduce myself? I have just called at your house, 
and, unluckily, failed to find you at home. I am Mr. Lindo.’ 

‘Oh, the new rector!’ said Mr. Bonamy, putting out a cold 
hand, while the glitter of his eye lost none of its steeliness. 

‘Yes, and I am glad to have intercepted you,’ Lindo continued, 
with a little colour in his cheek, and speaking quickly under the 
influence of his late enthusiasm, which as yet was proof against 
the lawyer’s reserve. ‘ For I have been extremely anxious to make 
your acquaintance, and, indeed, to say something particular to you, 
Mr. Bonamy.’ 

The elder man bowed to hide a smile. ‘As churchwarden, I 
presume ?’ he said smoothly. 

‘Yes, and—and generally. I am quite aware, Mr. Bonamy,’ 
continued the rash young man in a fervour of frankness, ‘ that 
you were not disposed to look upon my appointment—the appoint- 
ment of a complete stranger, I mean—with favour.’ 

‘ May Iask who told you that ?’ said the churchwarden abruptly. 

The young clergyman coloured. ‘ Well, I—perhaps you will 
excuse me saying how I learned it,’ he answered, beginning to 
see that he would have done better to be more reticent. Jor 
there is no mistake which youth more often makes than that of 
arousing sleeping dogs, and trying to explain things which a wiser 
man would pass over in silence. Mr. Bonamy had his own reasons 
for regarding the parson with suspicion, and had no mind to be ad- 
dressed in the indulgent vein. Nor was he propitiated when Lindo 
added, ‘I learned your feeling, if I may say so, by an accident.’ 

‘Then I think you should have kept knowledge so gained to 
yourself!’ the lawyer retorted, 
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The rector started and turned crimson under the reproof. His 
dignity was new and tender, and the other’s tone was offensive in 
a high degree. Yet the young man tried to control himself, and 
for the moment succeeded. ‘ Possibly,’ he said, with some stiff- 
ness. ‘My only motive in mentioning the matter, however, was 
this, Mr. Bonamy, that I hope in a short time, by appealing to 
you for your hearty co-operation, to overcome any prejudices you 
may have entertained.’ 

‘ My prejudices are rather strong,’ the lawyer answered grimly. 
‘You are quite at liberty to try, however, Mr. Lindo. But I may 
as well warn you of one thing now, as frankness seems to be in 
fashion. I have just been told that you are meditating consider- 
able changes in our church here. Now, I must tell you this, that 
I object to anything new—anything new, and not only to new 
incumbents!’ with a smile which somewhat softened his last words. 

‘But who informed you,’ cried the young rector in indignant 
surprise, ‘ that I meditated changes, Mr. Bonamy ?’ 

‘Ah!’ the lawyer answered in his driest and thinnest voice. 
‘That is just what I cannot tell you. Let us say that I learned 
it—by accident, Mr. Lindo!’ And his sharp eyes twinkled. 

‘It is not true, however!’ the rector exclaimed. 

‘Is it not? Well,’ with a slight cough, ‘I am glad to hear it!’ 

Mr. Bonamy made the admission, but his tone as he did so was 
such that it only irritated Lindo the more. ‘ You mean that you 
do not believe me!’ he cried, speaking so strenuously that Clowes 
the bookseller, who had been watching the interview from his 
shop-door, was able to repeat the words to a dozen people after- 
wards. ‘I can assure you that it is so. Iam not thinking of 
making any changes whatever—unless you consider the mere 
removal of the sheep from the churchyard a change!’ 

‘I do. A great change,’ replied the churchwarden with 
grimness, 

‘But you surely do not object to it!’ Lindo exclaimed in 
astonishment. ‘Everyone must agree that in these days, and in 
town churchyards at any rate, the presence of sheep is unseemly.’ 

‘I do not agree to that at all!’ Mr. Bonamy answered calmly. 
‘Neither did Mr. Williams, the late rector, who had had long 
experience, act as if he were of that mind.’ 

The present rector threw up his hands in disgust—-in disgust 
and wonder. Remember, he was very young. The thing seemed 
to him so clear that he was assured the other was arguing for the 
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sake of argument—a thing we all hate in other people—and he 
lost patience. ‘I do not think you mean what you say, Mr. 
Bonamy,’ he blurted out at last. He was much discomposed, yet 
he made an attempt to assume an air of severity which did not 
sit well upon him at the moment. 

Mr. Bonamy grinned. ‘That you will see when you turn out 
the sheep, Mr. Lindo,’ he said. ‘For the present I think I will 
bid you good evening.’ And taking off his hat gravely—to the 
rector the gravity seemed ironical—he went his way. 

Men take these things differently. To the lawyer there was 
nothing disturbing in such a passage of arms as this. He was 
never so happy—Claversham knew it well—as in and after a 
quarrel. ‘Master Lindo thought to twist me round his finger, 
did he?’ he muttered to himself as he stopped on his own door- 
step and thrust the key into the lock. ‘He has found out his 
mistake now. We will have nothing new here—nothing new 
while John Bonamy is warden, at any rate, my lad! It is well, 
however,’ Mr. Bonamy continued, pausing to cast a backward 
glance, ‘that Clode gave me a hint in time. Set a beggar on 
horseback and he will ride—I know where!’ And the lawyer 
went in and slammed the door behind him. 

Meanwhile, what is sauce for the goose is not always sauce for 
the gander. The younger man turned away, at the moment, 
indeed, in a white heat; full of wrath at the other’s unreasonable- 
ness, folly, churlishness. But the comfortable warmth which this 
feeling engendered passed away quickly—alas! much too quickly 
and long before Lindo reached the rectory, though the walk 
through the streets, in which the shops were just being lighted, 
did not take him two minutes, a chill depression had taken its 
place. This was a fine beginning! This was a happy augury 
of his future administration of the parish! To have begun by 
quarrelling with his churchwarden—could anything be worse ? 
And the check had come so suddenly, so unexpectedly, and at a 
time when he had been on such good terms with himself, that he 
felt it the more sorely. He went into the house with his head 
bent, and was not best pleased to find Stephen Clode inquiring 
after him in the hall. He would rather have been alone. 

The curate did not fail to note, as he came forward, that some- 
thing was amiss, and a gleam of intelligence flashed for an instant 
across his dark face. ‘Come into the study, will you?’ said the 
rector curtly. Since Clode was here, and could not be avoided, he 
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felt it would be a relief to tell him all. And he quickly did so, the 
curate listening and making no remark whatever, so that the rector 
presently looked at him in surprise. ‘ What do you think of it?’ 
he said, some impatience in his tone. ‘It is unfortunate, is it 
not ?’ 

‘Well, I don’t know,’ the curate answered, leaning forward in 
his chair, with his elbows on his knees and his eyes cast down 
upon the hat which he was slowly revolving between his hands. 
‘T am not astonished, you know. What can you expect from a 
pig but a grunt?’ 

The rector got up, and, leaning his arm on the mantelshelf, 
felt, if the truth be told, rather uncomfortable. ‘I do not under- 
stand you,’ he said at length. 

‘It is what I should have expected from Bonamy. That is 
all.’ 

‘Then you must think him a very ill-conditioned man!’ 
Lindo retorted, scarcely knowing whether the annoyance he felt 
was a reminiscence of his late conflict or caused by his com- 
panion’s manner. 

‘Well, again, what else can you expect?’ Clode replied 
sagely, looking up and shrugging his shoulders. ‘ You know all 
about him, I suppose ? ’ 

‘I know nothing,’ said the rector, frowning slightly. 

‘He is not a gentleman, you know,’ the curate answered, 
still looking up and speaking with languid indolence as if what 
he said must be known to everyone. ‘You have heard his 
history ?’ 

‘No, I have not.’ 

‘He was an office-boy with Adams and Rooke, the old solicitors 
here—swept out the office, and brought the coal, and so forth. He 
had his wits about him, and old Adams gave him his articles, and 
finally took him into partnership. Then the old men died off, 
and it all came to him. Heis well off, and has power of a sort in 
the town; but, of course,’ the curate added, getting up lazily and 
yawning—‘ well, people like the Hammonds do not visit with 
him.’ 

There was silence in the room for a full minute. The rector 
had left the fireplace and, with his back to the speaker, was rais- 
ing the lamp-wick. ‘ Why did you not tell me this before ?’ he 
said at length, his voice hard. , 

‘I did not see why I should prejudice you against the man 
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before you saw him,’ replied the curate, with much reason. 

‘ Besides, I really was not sure whether you knew his history or 

not. Iam afraid I did not give much thought to the matter.’ 
Fie, Mr. Clode, fie! 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE MNAMMONDS’ DINNER-PARTY. 


IIowEVER, the bloom was gone. The new top, the new book, the 
bride—the first joy in the possession of each one of these fades, 
not gradually, but at a leap, as day fades in the tropics. A chip in 
the wood, the turning of the last page, the first selfish word, and 
the thing is done; ecstasy becomes sober satisfaction. It was so 
with the rector. The first glamour of his good fortune, of his new 
toy, died abruptly with that evening—with the quarrel with his 
churchwarden, and the discovery of the cause of that constraint 
which he had remarked in Kate Bonamy’s manner from the first. ‘ 

He was a conscientious man, and the failure of his good reso- 
lutions, his aspirations to be the perfect parish priest, fretted 
him. Moreover, he had to think of the future. He soon learned 
that Mr. Bonamy might not be a gentleman, and was indeed 
reputed to be a stubborn, queer-tempered man; but he learned 
also that he had great influence in the town, though, except 
in the way of business, he associated with few, and that he, 
Reginald Lindo, would have to reckon with him on that foot- 
ing. The certainty of this and of the bad beginning he had 
made naturally depressed the young man, his customary good 
opinion of himself not coming to his aid at once. And, besides, 
he carried about with him—sometimes it came between him and 
his book, sometimes he saw it framed by the autumn landscape— 
the picture of Kate’s pure proud face. At such moments he felt 
himself humiliated by the slights cast upon her. The Hammonds 
did not think her fit company for them! The Hammonds! 

Not that he knew the Hammonds yet, or many others, the 
days which intervened between his induction and the dinner at 
the Town House being somewhat lonely days, during which he was 
much thrown back upon himself, and only felt by slow degrees the 
soothing influence of the routine work of his position. Of his 
curate, and of him only, he naturally saw much, and found it 
small comfort to learn from the Reverend Stephen that the fracas 
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with Mr. Bonamy had not escaped the attention of the town, but 
was being made the subject of comment by many who were 
delighted to have so novel a subject as the new rector and his 
probable conduct. 

He was sitting at breakfast a few days later—on the morning 
of the Hammonds’ party—when Mrs. Baker announced an early 
visitor. ‘No, he is not a gentleman, sir,’ she said, ‘though he 
has on a black coat. A stranger to the town, I think, but he will 
not say what he wants, except to see you.’ 

‘I will come to him in the study,’ her master answered. 

The housekeeper, however, on going out, and taking a second 
glance at the caller, did not show him into the study, but, instead, 
gave him a seat in the hall on the farther side from the coat- 
stand. There the rector, when he came out, found him—a pale, 
fat-faced, small-eyed man, dressed neatly and decorously, though 
his black clothes were threadbare. He took him into the study, 
and asked him his business. ‘ But first sit down,’ the rector 
added pleasantly, desiring to set the man at his ease. 

The stranger sat down gingerly on the edge of achair. For 
a moment there was a pause of seeming embarrassment, and then, 
‘I am body-servant, sir,’ he said abruptly, passing his tongue 
across his lips, and looking up furtively to learn the effect of his 
announcement, ‘to the Earl of Dynmore.’ 

‘ Indeed !’ the rector replied, with a slight start. ‘Has Lord 
Dyumore returned to England, then ?’ 

Again the man looked up slyly. ‘No, sir,’ he answered with 
deliberation, ‘I cannot say that he has, sir.’ 

‘You have brought some letter or message from him, perhaps ?’ 
the clergyman hazarded. The stranger seemed to have a diffi- 
culty in telling his own story. 

‘No, sir, if you will pardon me, I have come about myself, sir,’ 
the man explained, speaking a little more freely. ‘I am inalittle 
bit of trouble, and I think you would help me, sir, if you heard 
the story.’ 

‘I am quite willing to hear the story,’ said the rector gravely. 
Looking more closely at the man, he saw now that his neatness was 
only on the surface. His white cravat was creased, and his wrists 
displayed no linen. An air of seediness marked him, viewed in 
the full light of the windows, and, pale as his face was, it wore here 
and there a delicate flush. Perhaps the man’s admission that he 
was in trouble helped the rector to see this. 
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‘Well, sir, it was this way,’ the servant began. ‘I was not 
very well out there, sir, and his lordship—he is an independent 
kind of man—thought he would be better by himself. So he 
gave me my passage-money and board wages for three months, 
and told me to come home and take a holiday until he returned 
to England. So far it was all right, sir.’ 

‘Yes ?’ said the rector. 

‘But on board the boat--I am not excusing what I did, sir; 
but there are others have done worse,’ the man continued, with 
another of his sudden upward glances—‘I was led te play cards 
with a set of sharpers, and—and the end of it was that I landed 
at Liverpool yesterday without a halfpenny.’ 

‘ That was bad.’ 

‘Yes, it was, sir. I do not know that I ever felt so bad in my 
life,’ replied the servant earnestly. ‘And now you know my 
position, sir. There are several people in the town—but they 
have no means to help me—who can tell you I am his lordship’s 
valet, and my name is Charles Felton.’ 

‘You want help, I suppose ?’ 

‘T have not a halfpenny, sir! I want something to live on 
until his lordship comes back.’ 

His tone seemed to change as he said this, growing hard and 
almost defiant. The rector noted the alteration, and did not like 
it. ‘But why come to me?’ he said, more coldly than he had yet 
spoken. ‘Why do you not go to Lord Dynmore’s steward, or 
agent, or his solicitor, my man?’ 

‘They would tell of me,’ was the curt answer. ‘And likely 
enough I should lose my place.’ 

‘Still, why come to me?’ Lindo persisted—chiefly to learn 
what was in the man’s mind, for he bad already determined what 
he would do. 

‘Because you are rector of Claversham, sir,’ the applicant 
retorted at last. And he rose and confronted the parson with 
an unpleasant smile on his pale face—‘ which is in my lord’s 
gift, as you know, sir,’ he continued, in a tone rude and almost 
savage—a tone which considerably puzzled his companion, who 
was not conscious of having said anything offensive to the man. 
‘I came here, sir, expecting to meet an older gentleman—a 
gentleman of your name, a gentleman known to me—and I find 
you. I see you, do you see, where I expected to find him,’ 

‘You mean my uncle, I suppose ?’ said Lindo, 
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‘Well, sir, that is as may be. You know best,’ was the odd 
reply, and the man’s Icok was as odd as his words. ‘£ But that is 
how the case stands ; and, seeing it stands so, I hope you will help 
me, sir. I do hope, on every account, sir, that you will see your 
way to he!p me.’ 

The rector looked at the speaker with a slight frown, liking 
neither him nor his behaviour. But he had already made up 
his mind to help him, if only in gratitude to his patron, whose 
retainer he was; and this, though the earl would never know of 
the act, nor possibly approve of it. The man had at least had 
the frankness to own the folly which had brought him to these 
straits, and Lindo was inclined to set down the oddity cf his 
present manner to the fear and anxiety of a respectable servant 
on the verge of disgrace. ‘Yes,’ he said coldly, after a moment’s 
thought, ‘I am willing to help you. Of course I shall expect you 
to repay me if and when you are able, elton.’ 

‘I will do that,’ replied the man rather cavalierly. 

‘You might have added, “and thank you, sir,”’ the rector 
said, with a keen glance of reproof. He turned, as he spoke, to 
a small cupboard constructed between the bookshelves near the 
fireplace, and, opening it, took out a cash-box. 

The man coloured under his reproach, and muttered some 
apology, resuming, as by habit, the tone of respect which seemed 
natural to him. All the same he watched the clergyman’s move- 
ments with great closeness, and appraised, even before it was 
placed in his hand, the sum which Lindo took from a compart- 
ment set apart apparently for gold. ‘I will allow you ten 
shillings a week—on loan, of course,’ Lindo said after a moment’s 
thought. ‘You can keep yourself on that, I suppose? And, 
besides, I will advance you a sovereign to supply yourself with 
anything of which you have pressing need. That should be 
ample. There are three half-sovereigns.’ 

This time the man did thank him with an appearance of 
heartiness, though before he had said much the study door opened, 
and Stephen Clode came in, his hat in his hand. ‘Oh, I beg 
your pardon,’ the curate said, taking in at a glance the open cash- 
box and the stranger’s outstretched hand, and preparing to with- 
draw. ‘I thought you were alone.’ 

‘Come in, come in!’ said the rector, closing the money-box 
hastily, and with some embarrassment, for he was not altogether 
sure that he had not done a foolish and quixotic thing. ‘ Our 
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friend here is going. You can send me your address, Felton. 
Good-day.’ 

The man thanked him and, taking up his hat, went. ‘Some 
one out of luck ?’ said Clode. 

* Yes.” 

‘I did not much like his looks,’ the curate remarked. ‘He is 
not a townsman, or I should know him.’ 

The rector felt that his discretion was assailed, and hastened 
to defend himself. ‘ He is respectable enough,’ he said carelessly. 
‘ As a fact, he is Lord Dynmore’s valet.’ 

‘ But has Lord Dynmore come back ? ’ the curate exclaimed, his 
hand arrested in the act of taking down a book from a high shelf, 
and his head turning quickly. If he expected to learn anything, 
however, from his superior’s demeanour he was disappointed. 
Lindo was busy locking the cupboard, and had his back to him. 

‘No, he has not come back,’ the rector explained, * but he has 
sent the man home, and the foolish fellow lost his money on the 
boat coming over, and wants an advance until his master’s return.’ 

‘But why on earth does he come to you for it?’ cried the 
curate, with undisguised astonishment. 

The rector shrugged his shoulders. ‘Oh, I do not know,’ he 
said, a trifle of irritation in his manner. ‘ He did, and there is 
an end of it, Is there any news?’ 

Mr. Clode seemed to find a difficulty in at once changing the 
direction of his thoughts. But he did so with an effort, and, after 
a pause, answered, ‘No, I think not. There is a good deal of 
interest felt in the question of the churchyard sheep, I fancy— 
whether you will take your course or comply with Mr. Bonamy’s 
whim.’ 

‘Ido not know myself, the young rector answered, turning 
and facing the curate, his feet apart and his hands thrust deep 
into his pockets. ‘Ido not, indeed. It is a serious matter.’ 

‘Tt is. Still you bear the responsibility,’ said the curate 
with diffidence, ‘and, without expressing any view of my own on 
the subject, I confess -——’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘I think if I bore the responsibility, I should feel called upon 
to do what I myself thought right in the matter.’ 

The younger man shook his head doubtfully. ‘ There is some- 
thing in that,’ he said; ‘ but, on the other hand, one cannot look 
on the point as an essential, and, that being so, perhaps one should 
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prefer peace. But there, enough of that now, Clode. I think 
you said you were not going to the Hammonds’ this evening?’ 

‘No, I am not.’ 

The rector almost wished he were not. However sociable a 
man may be, a few days of solitude and a little temporary de- 
pression will render him averse to society if he be in the least 
degree sensitive. Lindo as a man was not very sensitive; he 
held too good an opinion of himself. But asa rector he was, and 
as he walked across to the Town House to dinner he anticipated 
anything but enjoyment. 

In a few minutes, however—has it not some time or other 
happened to all of us ?—everything was changed with him. He 
felt as if he had entered another world. The air of culture and 
refinement which surrounded him from the hall inwards, the 
hearty kindness of Mrs. Hammond, the pretty rooms, the 
music and flowers, Laura’s light laughter and pleasant badinage, 
all surprised and delighted him. The party might-almost have 
been a London party, it was so lively. The archdeacon, a red- 
faced, cheery, white-haired man, whose acquaintance Lindo had 
already made, and his wife, who was a mild image of himself, 
were of the number, which was completed by their daughter and 
four or five county people, all prepared to welcome and be pleased 
with the newrector. Lindo, sprung from gentlefolk himself, had the 
ordinary experience of society ; but here he found himself treated, 
as a stranger and a dignitary, to a degree of notice and a delicate 
flattery of which he had not before tasted the sweets. Perhaps 
he was the more struck by the taste displayed in the house, and 
the wit and liveliness of his new friends, because he had so little 
looked for them—because he had insensibly judged his parish by 
his experience of Mr. Bonamy, and had come expecting this house 
to be as his. 

If, under these circumstances, the young fellow had been 
unaffected by the incense offered to him he would have been 
more than mortal. But he was not. He began, before he had 
been in the house an hour, to change, all unconsciously of course, 
his point of view. He began to wonder especially why he had been 
so depressed during the last few days, and why he had troubled 
himself so much about the opinions of people whose views no 
sensible man would regard. 

Perhaps the girl beside him—he took Laura in to dinner—con- 
tributed as muchas anything tothis. It was not only that she was 
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bright and sparkling—nay, in the luxury of her pearls and evening 
dress even enchanting—nor only that the femininity which had 
enslaved Stephen Clode began to have its effect on her new 
neighbour. But Laura had a way while she talked to him, while 
her lustrous brown eyes dwelt momentarily on his, of removing 
herself and himself to a world apart—a world in which downright- 
ness seemed more downright and rudeness an outrage. And so, 
while her manner gently soothed and flattered her companion, it 
led him almost insensibly to—well, to put it in the concrete, to 
think scorn of Mr. Bonamy. 

‘You have had a misunderstanding,’ she said softly, as they 
stood together by the piano after dinner, a feathering plant or two 
fencing them off in a tiny solitude of their own, ‘with Mr. 
Bonamy, have you not, Mr. Lindo?’ 

From anyone else, perhaps from her half an hour before, he 
would have resented mention of the matter. Now he did not 
seem to mind. ‘Something of the kind,’ he said, laughing. 

‘About the sheep in the churchyard, was it not?’ she 
continued. 

*Zen.’ 

‘Well, will you pardon me saying something?’ Resting 
both her hands on the raised lid of the piano, she looked up at him, 
and it must be confessed that he thought he had never seen eyes 
so soft and brilliant before. ‘It is only this,’ she said earnestly— 
‘that I hope you will not give way to him. He is a wretched 
cross-grained fidgety man and full of crotchets. You know all 
about him, of course?’ she added, a slight ring of pride in her 
voice. 

‘I know that he is my churchwarden,’ said the rector, half in 
seriousness. 

‘Yes!’ she replied. ‘That is just what he is fit for!’ 

‘You think so?’ Lindo retorted, smiling. ‘Then you really 
mean that I should be guided by him? That is it?’ 

She looked brightly at him for a moment. ‘I have not known 
you long,’ she murmured, ‘ but I think you will be guided only by 
yourself’; and, blushing slightly, she nodded and left him, to go 
to another guest. 

They were all in the same tale. ‘ He is a rude overbearing 
man, Mr. Lindo,’ Mrs. Hammond said roundly, even her good 
nature giving place to the odiwm theologicwm. ‘ And I cannot 
imagine why Mr. Williams put up with him so long,’ 
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‘No, indeed,’ said the archdeacon's wife, complacently smooth- 
ing down her skirt. ‘But that is the worst of a town parish. 
You have this sort of people.’ 

Mrs. Hammond looked for the moment as if she would like 
to deny it. But under the circumstances this was impossible. 
‘I am afraid we have,’ she admitted gloomily. ‘I hope Mr. 
Lindo will know how to deal with him.’ 

‘I think the archdeacon would,’ said the other lady, shaking 
her head sagely. 

But, naturally enough, the archdeacon was more guarded in 
his expressions. ‘It is about removing the sheep from the 
churchyard, is it not ?’ he said, when he and Lindo happened to 
be left standing together and the subject came up. ‘They have 
been there a long time, you know.’ 

‘That is true, I suppose,’ the rector answered. ‘ But,’ he 
continued rather warmly—‘ you do not approve of their presence 
there, archdeacon ?’ 

‘No, certainly not.’ 

‘Nor doI. And, thinking the removal right, and the respon- 
sibility resting upon me, ought J not to undertake it ?’ 

‘Possibly,’ replied the older man cautiously. ‘But pardon 
me making a suggestion. Is not the thing of so little importance 
that you may with a good conscience prefer quiet to the trouble 
of raising the question ?’ 

‘If the matter were to end there, I think so,’ replied the new 
rector, with perhaps too strong an assumption of wisdom in his 
tone. ‘ But what if this be only a test case ?—if to give way here 
means to encourage further trespass on my right of judgment ? 
The affair would bear a different aspect then, would it not?’ 

‘Oh, no doubt. No doubt it would.’ 

And that was all the archdeacon, who was a cautious man 
and knew Mr. Bonamy, would say. But it will be observed that 
the rector on his part had both altered his standpoint and done 
another thing which most people find easy enough: he had 
discovered an answer to his own arguments. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
TWO SURPRISES. 


On the evening of the Hammonds’ party, Mr. Clode sat alone in 
his room, trying to compose himself to work. His lamp burned 
brightly, and his tea-kettle—he had sent down his frugal dinner 
an hour or more—murmured pleasantly on the hob. But 
for some reason Mr. Clode could do no work. He was restless, 
gloomy, ill-satisfied. The suspicions which had been aroused in 
his breast on the evening of the rector’s arrival had received, up 
to to-day at least, no confirmation; but they had grown, as sus- 
picions will, feeding on themselves, and with them had grown the 
jealousy which had fostered them into being. The curate saw 
himself already overshadowed by his superior, socially and in the 
parish; and this evening felt this the more keenly that, as he 
sat in his little room, he could picture perfectly the gay scene at 
the Town House, where, for nearly two years, not a party had taken 
place without his presence, not a festivity been arranged without 
his co-operation. The omission to invite him to-night, however 
natural it might seem to others, had for him a tremendous 
significance ; so that from a jealousy that was general he leapt at 
once to a jealousy more particular, and conjured up a picture of 
Laura—with whose disposition he was not unacquainted—smiling 
on the stranger, and weaving about him the same charming net 
which had caught his own feet. 

At this thought the curate sprang up with a passionate gesture 
and began to walk to and fro, his brow dark. He felt sure that 
Lindo had no right to his cure, that he had been appointed by 
mistake; but he knew also that the cure was a freehold, and that 
to oust the rector from it something more than a mere mistake 
would have to be shown. If the rector should turn out to be very 
incompetent, if he should fall on evil times in the parish, then, 
indeed, he might find his seat untenable when the mistake should 
be discovered ; and with an eye to this the curate had already 
dropped a word here and there—as, for instance, that word which 
had reached Mr. Bonamy. But Clode was not satisfied with that 
now. Was there no shorter, no simpler course possible ? There was 
one; one only. The rector might be shown to have been aware of 
the error when he took advantage of it. In that case his appoint- 
ment would be vitiated, and he might be compelled to forego it. 
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Naturally enough, the curate had scarcely formulated this to 
himself before he became convinced—in his present state of envy 
and suspicion—of the rector’s guilt. But how was he to prove it? 
As he walked up and down the room, chafing and hot-eyed, he 
thought of a way in which proof might be secured. The letters 
which had passed between Lindo and Lord Dynmore’s agents, in 
regard to the presentation, must surely contain some word, some 
expression sufficient to have apprised the young man of the truth 
---that the living was intended not for him but for his uncle. A 
look at those letters, if they were in existence, might give 
Stephen Clode, mere curate though he was, the whip-hand of his 
rector ! 

He had another plan in his mind, of which more presently; 
and probably he would have pursued the idea which has just been 
mentioned no farther if his eye had not chanced to light at the 
moment on a small key hanging upon a nail by the fireplace. 
Clode looked at the key, and his face flushed. He stood thinking 
and apparently hesitating, the lamp throwing his features into 
strong relief, while a man might count twenty. Then he sat 
down with an angry exclamation and plunged into his work. But 
in less than a minute he lifted his head. His glance wandered 
again to the key; and, getting up suddenly, he took it down, put 
on his hat, and went out. 

His lodgings were over the stationer’s shop, but he could go 
in and out through a private passage. He saw, as he passed, 
however, that there was a light in the shop, and he opened the 
side door. ‘I am going to the rectory to consult a book, Mrs. 
Wafer,’ he said, seeing his landlady dusting the counter. ‘ You 
can leave my lamp alight. I shall want nothing more to-night, 
thank you.’ 

She bade him good-night, and he closed the door again 
and issued into the street. Crossing the top of the town, he had 
to pass the Market Hall, where he spoke to the one policeman on 
night duty ; and here he saw that it was five minutes to ten, and 
hastened his steps, in the fear that the rector’s household might 
have retired. ‘Lindo will not be home himself until eleven, at 
the earliest,’ he muttered as he turned rapidly into the church- 
yard, which was very dark, the night being moonless. ‘I havea 
clear hour. It was well that I looked in late the other night.’ 

But, whatever his design, it received a sudden check. The 
rectory was closed! The front of the house stood up dark and 
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shapeless as the great church which towered in front of it. The 
servants had gone to bed, and, as they slept at the back, he would 
have found it difficult to arouse them, had it suited his plans to 
do so. As it was, he did not dream of such a thing, and with a 
slight shiver—for the night was cold, and now that his project no 
longer excited him he felt it so, and felt, too, the influence of the 
night wind soughing in sad fashion through the yews—he was turn- 
ing away, when something arrested his attention, and he paused. 

The something he had seen, or fancied he had seen, was a 
momentary glimmer of light shining through the fanlight over 
the door. It could not affect him, for, if the servants had really 
closed the house for the night, even if they had not all gone to 
bed, he could scarcely go in. And yet some impulse led him to 
step softly into the porch and grope for the knocker. 

His hand lit instead on the iron-studded surface of the old oak 
door, and, to his surprise, he felt it move slightly under his touch. 
He pushed, and the door slid slowly and silently open, disclosing 
the dusky outline of the hall, faintly illuminated by a thin shaft 
of light which proceeded apparently from the study, the door of 
which was a trifle ajar. 

The sight recalled to the curate’s mind the errand on which 
he had come, and he stole across the hall on tiptoe, listening with 
all his ears. He heard nothing, however, and presently he stvod 
on the mat at the study door intercepting the light. Then he 
did hear the dull footsteps of someone moving in the room, and 
suddenly it occurred to him that the rector had stepped home to 
fetch something—a song, music, or a book possibly—and was now 
within searching for it. That would explain all. 

The curate was seized with panic at the thought, and, fearful 
of being discovered in his present position—for though he might 
have done all he had done in perfect innocence, conscience made 
a coward of him—he crept across the hall again and passed out into 
the churchyard. There he stood in the darkness, waiting and 
watching, expecting the rector to bustle out each minute. 

But five minutes passed, and even ten, as it seemed to the 
curate in his impatience, and no one came out, nor did the situation 
alter. Then he made up his mind that the person moving in the 
study could not be the owner of the house, and he went in again 
and, crossing the hall, flung the study door wide open and entered. 

Instantly there was a ringing sound as of coins falling on the 
floor, and a man, who had besn kneeling low over something, sprang 
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tc his feet and gazed with wide, horror-stricken eyes at the intruder. 
A moment only the man looked, and then in a paroxysm of terror 
he fell again on his knees. ‘Oh, mercy! mercy!’ he cried, almost 
grovelling before the curate. ‘Don’t give me up! I have never 
been took! I have never been in’ gaol or in trouble in my life! 
I did not know what I was doing, sir! I swear I did not! Don’t 
give me up!’ 

The man’s cry, which was low and yet piercing, ended in hys- 
terical sobbing. On the table by his side stood a single candle, 
and by its light Clode saw that the little cupboard among the 
books—the little cupboard to which the key in his own pocket 
belonged—was open. The curate started at the sight, and grew 
pale and red by turns. The words which he had been about to 
utter to the shrinking wretch begging for mercy on the floor 
before him died away in his husky throat. His eyes, however, 
burned with a gloomy rage, and when he recovered himself his 
voice was pitiless. ‘You scoundrel!’ he said, in the low rich tone 
which had been so much admired in the church when he first came 
to Claversham, ‘what are you doing here? Get up and speak!’ 
And he made as if he would spurn the creature with his foot. 

‘I am a respectable man,’ the rogue whined. ‘I am—that is 
I was, I mean, sir—don’t be hard on me—Lord Tynmore’s own 
valet. I will tell you all, sir.’ 

‘I know you!’ Clode rejoined, looking harshly at him. ‘ You 
were here this morning. And Mr. Lindo gave you money.’ 

‘He did, sir. I confess it. I am a——’ 

‘You are an ungrateful scoundrel!’ Stephen Clode answered 
cutting the man short. ‘That is what you are! And in a few 
days you will be a convicted felon, with the broad arrow on your 
clothes, my man !’ 

To hear his worst anticipations thus put into words was too 
much for the poor wretch. He fell on his knees, feebly crying for 
mercy, mercy! ‘You are a minister of the Gospel. Give me 
this one more chance, sir!’ he prayed. 

‘Stop that noise!’ the curate growled fiercely, his dark face 
rendered more rugged by the light and shadow cast by the single 
candle. ‘ Be silent! do you hear? and get up and speak like a 
man, if you can. Tell me all—how you came here, and what you 
came for, and perhaps I may let you escape. But the truth, mind 
—the truth !’ he added truculently. 

The knave was too thoroughly terrified indeed to think of any- 
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thing else. ‘ Lord Dynmore dismissed me,’ he muttered, his breath 
coming quickly. ‘He missed some money in Chicago, and he 
gave me enough to carry me home, and bade me go to the devil! 
I landed in Liverpool without a shilling—sir, it is God’s truth— 
and I remembered the gentleman Lord Dynmore had just put in 
the living here. I used to know him, and he gave me half a 
sovereign more than once. And I thought I would come to him. 
So I pawned my clothes, and came on.’ 

‘Well?’ exclaimed the curate, leaning forward, with fierce 
impatience in his tone. ‘ And then?’ 

‘Sir?’ 

‘Well? When you came here? What happened? Go on, 
fool!’ He could scarcely control himself. 

‘I found a stranger,’ whimpered the man—‘ another Mr. Lindo. 
He had got in here somehow.’ 

‘Well? But there,’ added the curate with a sudden change 
of manner, ‘how do you know that Lord Dynmore meant to put 
the clergyman you used to know in here?’ 

‘ Because I heard him read a letter from his agents about it,’ 
the man replied ’simply. ‘And from what his lordship said I 
knew it was his old pal—his old friend, sir, I mean, begging your 
pardon humbly, sir.’ 

‘And when did you learn,’ said the curate more quickly, ‘ that 
the gentleman here was not your Mr. Lindo ?’ 

‘T heard in the town that he was a young man. And, putting 
one thing and another together, and keeping a still tongue my- 
self, I thought he would serve me as well as the other, and I 
called——’ 

‘What did you say ?’ 

‘Not much, sir,’ the valet answered, a twinkle of cunning in 
his eye. ‘The less said the sooner mended. But he understood, 
and he promised to give me ten shillings a week.’ 

‘To hold your tongue ?’ 

© Well, so I took it, sir.’ 

The curate drew a long breath. This was what he had sus- 
pected. It was to information which might be drawn from this 
man that his second scheme had referred. And here was the man 
at his service, bound by a craven fear to do his bidding—bound 
to tell all he knew. ‘But why,’ Clode asked suspiciously, a 
thought striking him, ‘if what you say be true, are you here 
now—doing this, my man ?’ 
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‘I was tempted, sir,’ the servant answered, his tone abject 
again. ‘I confess it truly, sir. I saw the money in the box here 
this morning, sir, and I thought that my ten shillings a week 
would not last long, and a little capital would set me-up com- 
fortably. And then the devil put it into my head that the 
young gentleman would not prosecute me, even if he caught 
me.’ 

‘You did not think of me catching you?’ retorted the curate 
grimly, 

The man uttered a cry of anguish. ‘That I did not, sir,’ he 
sobbed. ‘Oh, Lord! I have never had a policeman’s hand on me. 
I have been honest always i 

‘Until you took his lordship’s money,’ replied Clode quietly. 
‘But I understand. You have never been found out before, you 
mean.’ 

When people of a certain class, for whom respectability 
has long spelled livelihood, do fall into the law’s clutch, they 
suffer very sharply. Master Felton continued to pour forth 
heartrending prayers ; but he might have saved his breath. The 
curate’s thoughts were elsewhere. He was thinking that a witness 
so valuable must be kept within reach at any cost, and it did 
flash across his brain that the best course would be to hand him 
over now to the police, and trust to the effect which his statements 
respecting the rector would produce upon the inquiry. But the 
reflection that the allegations of a man on his trial for burglary 
would not obtain much credence led Clode to reject this simple 
course and adopt another. ‘Look here!’ he said curtly. ‘I am 
going to deal mercifully with you, my man. But—but,’ he 
continued, frowning impatiently, as he saw the other about to 
speak—‘ on certain conditions. You are not to leave Claversham. 
That is the first. If you leave the town before I give you the 
word, I shall put the police on your track without an instant’s 
delay. Do you hear that ? 

‘I will stop as long as you like, sir,’ said the servant submis- 
sively, but with wonder apparent both in his voice and face. 

‘Very well. I wish it for the present—no matter why. Per- 
haps because I would see that you lead an honest life for awhile.’ 

‘ And—how shall I live, sir?’ asked the culprit timidly. 

‘For the present you may continue to draw your half-sovereign 
a week,’ the curate answered, his face reddening, he best knew 
why. ‘Possibly I may tell Mr. Lindo at once. Possibly I 
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may give you another chance, and tell him later, if I find you 
deserving. What is your address ?’ 

‘IT am at the “ Bull and Staff,”’ muttered Felton. It was a 
small public-house of no very good repute. 

‘Well, stay there,’ Stephen Clode answered after a moment’s 
thought. ‘But see you get into no harm. And since you are 
living on the rector’s bounty, you may say so.’ 

The man looked puzzled as well as relieved, but, stealing a 
doubtful glance at the curate’s dark face, he found his eyes still 
upon him, and cowered afresh. ‘ Yes, take care,’ said Clode, 
smiling unpleasantly as he saw the effect his look produced. 

Do not try to evade me or it will be the worse for you, Felton. 
And now go! But see you take nothing from here.’ 

The detected one cast a sly glance at the half-rifled box which 
still lay on the carpet at his feet, a few gold coins scattered round 
it; then he looked up again. ‘It is all there, sir,’ he said, cring- 
ing. ‘I had but just begun.’ 

‘Then go!’ said the curate impatiently, pointing with emphasis 
to the door. ‘ Go,I tell you!’ 

The man’s presence annoyed and humiliated him so that he 
felt a positive relief when the valet’s back was turned. Left 
alone he stood listening, a cloud on his brow, until the faint 
sound of the outer door being pulled to reached his ear; and then, 
stooping hastily, he gathered up the sovereigns and half-sovereigns, 
which lay where they had fallen, and put them into the box. 
This done, he rose and laid the box itself upon the table by his side; 
and again he stood, still and listening, a dark shade on his face. 

Long ago, almost at the moment of his entrance, he had seen 
the pale shimmer of papers at the back of the little cupboard ; 
and his heart had bounded at the sight. Now, still listening 
stealthily, he thrust in his hand and drew out one of the 
Lundles of papers and opened it, ‘The papers were parish 
accounts in his own handwriting! With a gesture of fierce 
impatience he thrust them back and drew out others, and, disap- 
pointed again in these, exchanged them hastily for a third set. 
In vain! The last were as worthless to him as the first. 

He was turning away baffled and defeated, when he saw lying 
at the back of the lower compartment of the cupboard, whence 
the cash-box had come, two or three smaller packets, consisting 
apparently of letters. The curate reached hastily for one of these, 
and the discovery that it contained some of Lindo’s private 
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accounts, dated before his appointment, made his f.e2 flush and 
his fingers tremble with eagerness. He glanced nervously round 
the room and stopped to listen; then, moving the candle a little 
nearer, he ran his eye over the papers. But here, too, though the 
scent was hot, he took nothing, and he exchanged the packet for 
one of the others. Looking at this, he saw that it was indorsed 
in the rector’s handwriting, ‘Letters relating to the Claversham 
Living.’ 

‘ At last,’ Clode muttered, his eyes burning. ‘I have it now.’ 
The string which bound the packet was knotted tightly, and his 
fingers seemed all thumbs as he laboured to unfasten it. But he 
succeeded at length, and opening the uppermost letter (they were 
all folded across), saw that it was written from Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. ‘My dear sir,’ he read—just so far; and then—with a 
mighty crash which sounded awfully in his ears—the door behind 
him was flung open just as he had flung it open himself an hour 
before, and, dropping the letter, he sprang round, to find the young 
rector confronting him with a face of stupid astonishment. 


CHAPTER IX. 
TOWN TALK. 


He was a man, as the reader will perhaps have gathered, of many 
shifts, and cool-headed ; but for a moment he felt something of 
the anguish of discovery which had so tortured the surprised ser- 
vant. The table shook beneath his hand, and it was with 
difficulty he repressed a wild impulse to overturn the candle, and 
escape in the darkness. He did repress it, however; nay, he forced 
his eyes to meet the rector’s, and twisted his lips into the like- 
ness of a smile. But when he thought of the scene afterwards 
he found his chief comfort in the reflection that the light had been 
too faint to betray his full embarrassment. 

Naturally the rector was the first to speak. ‘Clode!’ he 
ejaculated, with a soft whistle, his surprise above words. ‘Is it 
you? Why, man,’ he continued, still standing with his hand on 
the door and his eyes devouring the scene, ‘ what is up ?’ 

The money-box stood open at the curate’s side, and the letters lay 
about his feet where they had fallen. The little cupboard yawned 
among the books. No wonder that Lindo’s amazement, as he 
gradually took it all in, rather increased than diminished, or 
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that the curate’s heart for a moment stood still: that his 
tongue was dry and his throat husky when he at last found his 
voice. ‘It is all right. I will explain it,’ he stammered, almost 
upsetting the table in his agitation. ‘I expected you before,’ he 
added fussily, moving the light. 

‘The dickens you did!’ the rector ejaculated. It was difficult 
for him not to believe that his arrival had been the last thing 
expected. 

‘Yes,’ returned the curate, with a little snap of defiance. He 
was recovering himself, and could look the other in the face now. 
‘But I am glad you did not come before, all the same.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘I will explain.’ 

The light which the one candle gave was not so meagre that 
Clode’s embarrassment had altogether escaped Lindo; and had the 
latter been a suspicious man he might have had queer thoughts, 
and possibly expressed them. As it was, he was only puzzled, and 
when the curate said he would explain, answered simply, ‘ Do.’ 

‘The truth is,’ said Clode, beginning with an effort, ‘I 
have taken a good deal on myself, and I am afraid you will 
blame me, Mr. Lindo. If so, I cannot help it.’ His face flushed, 
and he beat a tattoo on the table with his fingers. ‘I came across,’ 
he continued, ‘to borrow a book a little before ten. The lights 
here were out; but, to my surprise, your house-door was open.’ 

‘As I found it myself!’ the rector exclaimed. 

‘Precisely. Naturally I had misgivings, and I looked into 
the hall. I sawa streak of light proceeding from the doorway 
of this room, and I came in softly to see what it meant. I heard 
a man moving about in here, and I threw open the door much as 


you did.’ 
‘Did you?’ said Lindo eagerly. ‘And who was it—the man, 


I mean ?’ 

‘That is just what I cannot tell you,’ the curate replied. His 
face was pale, but there was a smile upon it, and he met the 
other’s gaze without flinching. He had settled his plan now. 

‘He got away, then?’ said the rector, disappointed. 

‘No. He did not try either to escape or to resist,’ was the 


answer. 
‘ But was he really a burglar ?’ 
‘Yes.’ 
‘Then where is he?’ The rector looked round as if he 
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18 * expected to see the man lying bound on the floor. ‘What did 
- | you do with him ?’ 

st ‘T let him go.’ 

he Lindo opened his mouth, and whistled ; and when he had done 
it whistling still stood with his mouth open and a face of the most com- 
| 


plete mystification. ‘ Youlet him go?’ he repeated mechanically, but 
18 not until after a pause of half a minute or so. ‘Why, may Task ?’ 

‘You have every right to ask,’ the curate answered with 
firmness, and yet despondently. ‘I will tell you why—why I let 
i him go, and why I cannot tell you his name, Mr. Lindo. He is a 
parishioner of yours. It was his first offence, and I believe him to 
be sincerely penitent. I believe, too, that he will never repeat the 
attempt, and that the accident of my entrance saved him from a 





at life of crime. I may have been wrong—I dare say I was wrong,’ 
1e continued the curate, growing excited—excitement came very 
my easily to him at the moment—‘ but I cannot go back from my 
id _ word. The man’s misery moved me. I thought what I should 
a have felt in his place, and I promised him, in return for his pledge 
I ‘ that he would live honestly in the future, that he should go free, 
It ys and that I would not betray his name to anyone—to anyone!’ 
d, ‘ ‘Well!’ exclaimed the rector, his tone one of unbounded 
. G admiration in every sense of the word. ‘When you do a thing 
-— - 


nobly, my dear fellow, you do do it nobly, and no mistake! I 
wonder who it was! But I must not ask you.’ 
‘No,’ said Clode. ‘And now,’ he continued, still beating the 


to tattoo on the table, * you do not blame me greatly ?’ 
ny ‘I do not, indeed. No. Only I think perhaps that you should 
rd have retained the right to tell me.’ 
US ‘I should have done so,’ said the curate regretfully. 
‘He has taken nothing, I suppose?’ the rector continued, 

n; turning to the cupboard, and, not only satisfied with the explana- 

tion, but liking Clode better than he had liked him before; 
is speaking to him, indeed, with increased frankness. 
1e ‘No,’ the other answered. ‘I was putting things straight when 


you entered and startled me. He had dropped the money about 
the floor, but you will find it right, I think. He has made a mess 
ie 6 among the papers, I fear, and damaged the cupboard door in 
forcing it, but that is the extent of the mischief. By the way,’ 
the curate added, ‘I have a key to this cupboard at my lodgings. 
Williams gave it tome. He only kept parish matters here. I 
must let you have it.’ 
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‘Right,’ said the rector carelessly ; and, a few more words 
passed between them as to the attempted robbery, and the manner 
in which the outer door had been opened. Then the curate 
took his hat and prepared to go. ‘ You had a pleasant party, I sup- 
pose?’ he said, pausing and turning when half-way across the hall. 

‘A very pleasant one,’ Lindo answered with enthusiasm. 

‘ They are nice people,’ said Clode smoothly. 

‘They are—very nice. You told me I should find them so, 
and you were right. (Good-night.’ 

‘ Good-night.’ 

Such harmless words! And yet they roused the curate’s 
jealousy anew. As he walked home, the church clock tolling 
midnight above his head, he drank in no peaceful influence from 
the dark stillness or the solemn sound. He was gnawed by no 
remorse, but by fresh hatred of the man who had surprised and 
confounded him, and forced him to lie and quibble in order to 
escape from a dishonourable position. If you would make a man 
your enemy, come upon him when he is doing something of which 
he is ashamed. He will fear you afterwards, but he will hate 
you more. In the curate’s case it was only he who knew himself 
discovered, so that he had no ground for fear. But he hated none 
the less vigorously. 

And in some strange way an ugly rumour of which the new 
rector was the subject began in a few days to gain currency in the 
town. It was an ill-defined rumour, coming to one thing in one 
person’s mouth and to a different thing in another’s—a kind of 
cloud on the young man’s fair fame, shifting from moment to 
moment, and taking ever a fresh shape, yet always a cloud. 

One whispered that he had obtained the presentation as the 
reward of questionable services rendered to the patron. Another 
that he had forged his own deed of presentation, if such a thing 
existed. A third that he had been presented by mistake ; and a 
fourth that he had deceived the authorities as to his age. It was 
noticeable that these rumours began low down in the social scale 
of the town and worked their way upwards, which was odd; and 
that, whatever form the rumour took, there was not one who heard 
it who did not within a fortnight or three weeks come to associate 
it with the presence of a seedy, down-looking, unwholesome man, 
who was much about the rector’s doorway, and, when he was not 
there, was generally to be found at the ‘Bull and Staff.’ Whether 
he was the disseminator of the reports, or, alike with the rector, 
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was the unconscious subject of them, was not known; but at sight 
of him—particularly if he were seen, as frequently happened, in 
the rector’s neighbourhood—people shrugged their shoulders and 
lifted their eyebrows, and expressed a great many severe things 
without using their tongues. 

To the circle of the rector’s personal friends the rumours did 
not reach. That was natural enough. To tell a person that his 
or her intimate friend is a forger or a swindler is a piquant but 
somewhat perilous task. And no one mentioned the matter to 
the Hammonds, or to the archdeacon, or to the Homfrays of 
Holberton, or the other county people living round, with whom it 
must be confessed that, after that dinner-party at the Town House, 
he consorted perhaps too exclusively. It might have been thought 
that even the townsfolk, seeing the young fellow’s frank face 
passing daily about their streets, and catching the glint of his fair 
curly hair when the wintry sunlight pierced the lanthorn windows 
and fell in gules and azure on the reading-desk, would have been 
slow to believe such tales of him. 

They might have been; but circumstances and Mr. Bonamy 
were against him. The lawyer did not circulate the stories; 
he had not mentioned them out-of-doors, nor, for aught the 
greater part of Claversham knew, had heard of them at all. But 
all his weight—and with the Low-Church middle class in the 
town it was great—was thrown into the scale against the rector. 
It was known that he did not trust the rector. It was known 
that day by day his frown on meeting the rector grew darker 
and darker. And the why and the wherefore not being 
understood—for no one thought of questioning the lawyer, 
or observed how frequently of late the curate happed upon 
him in the street or the reading-room—many concluded that he 
knew more of the clergyman’s antecedents than appeared. 

There was one person, and perhaps only one, who openly cir- 
culated and rejoiced in these rumours. That was a man whom 
Lindo would least have suspected; one whom he met daily in 
the street, and passed with a careless nod and a word, not 
dreaming for an instant that the spiteful little busybody was 
concerning himself with him. The man was Dr. Gregg, the 
snappish, ill-bred surgeon who had chanced upon Lindo and the 
Bonamy girls breakfasting together at Oxford. The sight, it will be 
remembered, had not pleased him. He had long had a sneaking 
liking for Miss Kate himself, and had only refrained from trying 
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to win her because he still more desired to be of the ‘ best set’ in 
Claversham. He had been ashamed, indeed, up to this time of 
his passion ; but, reading on that occasion unmistakable admira- 
tion of the girl in the young clergyman’s face, and being himself 
rather cavalierly treated by Lindo, he had somewhat changed his 
views. The girl had acquired increased value in his eyes. 
Another’s appreciation had increased his own, and, merely as an 
incident, the man who had effected this had earned his hearty 
jealousy and ill-will. And this, while Lindo thought hima vulgar 
but harmless little man. 

But if the rector, immersed in new social engagements, did 
not see whither he was tending, others, though they knew nothing 
of the unpleasant tales we have mentioned, saw more clearly. The 
archdeacon, coming into town one Saturday five or six weeks after 
Lindo’s arrival, did his business early and turned his steps towards 
the rectory. He felt pretty sure of finding the young fellow at 
home, because he knew it was his sermon day. <A few yards from 
the door he fell in, as it chanced, with Stephen Clode. The two 
stood together talking, while the archdeacon waited to be ad- 
mitted, and presently the curate said, ‘If you wish to see the 
rector, archdeacon, I am afraid you will be disappointed. He is 
not at home.’ 

‘But I thought that he was always at home on Saturdays?’ 

‘Generally he is,’ Clode replied, looking down and tracing a 
pattern with the point of his umbrella. ‘But he is away to-day.’ 

‘Where ?’ asked the archdeacon rather abruptly. 

‘ He has gone to the Homfrays’ at Holberton. They have some 
sort of party to-day, and the Hammonds drove him over.’ Despite 
himself, the curate’s tone was sullen, his manner constrained. 

‘Oh!’ said the archdeacon thoughtfully. The Homfrays were 
his very good friends, but of the county families round Claversham 
they were reckoned the fastest and most frivolous. And he 
sagely suspected that a man in Lindo’s delicate position might be 
wiser if he chose other companions. ‘Lindo seems to see a good 
deal of the Hammonds,’ he remarked after a pause. 

‘Yes,’ said Clode. ‘It is very natural.’ 

‘Oh, very natural,’ the archdeacon hastened to say; but his 
tone clearly expressed the opinion that ‘toujours Hammonds’ was 
not a good bill of fare for the rector of Claversham. ‘ Very 
natural, of course. Only,’ he continued, taking courage, for he 
really liked the rector, ‘you have had some experience here, and 
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I think it would be well if you were to give him a hint not to be 
too exclusive. A town rector must not be too exclusive, It does 
not do.’ 

‘No,’ said Clode. 

‘It is different in the country, of course. And then there is 
Mr. Bonamy. He is unpleasant, I know, and yet he is honest 
after a fashion. Lindo must beware of getting across with him. 
He has done nothing about the sheep yet, has he ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Well, do not let him, if you can help it. You are not urging 
him on in that, are you?’ 

‘On the contrary,’ the curate answered rather warmly, ‘I have 
all through told him that I would not express an opinion on it. 
If anything, I have discouraged him in the matter.’ 

‘ Well, I hope he will let it drop now. I hope he will let it drop.’ 

They parted then, and the archdeacon, sagely revolving in his 
mind the evils of exclusiveness as they affected town parsons, 
strolled back to the hotel where he put up his horses. On his 
way, casting his eye down the wide quiet street, with its old- 
fashioned houses on this side and that, he espied Mr. Bonamy’s 
tall spare figure approaching, and he purposely passed the inn and 
went to meet him. As a county magnate the archdeacon could 
afford to know Mr. Bonamy, and even to be friendly with him. 
I am not sure, indeed, that he had not a sneaking liking and 
respect for the rugged, snappish, self-made man. 

‘How do you do, Mr. Bonamy ?’ he began loudly and cheer- 
fully. And then, after saying a few words about a proposal to 
close a road in which he was interested, he slid into a mention of 
Lindo, with a view to seeing how the land lay. ‘I have just 
been to call on your rector,’ he said. 

‘You did not find him at home,’ Bonamy replied, with a queer 
grin, and a little jerk of his head which sent his hat still farther 
back. 

‘No, I was unlucky.’ 

‘Not more than most people,’ said the churchwarden, with 
much enjoyment. ‘I will tell you what it is, Mr. Archdeacon. Mr. 
Lindo is better suited for your position. He would make a very 
good archdeacon. With a pair of horses and a park phaeton and 
a small parish, and a little general superintendence of the district 
—with that and the life of a country gentleman he would get on 
capitally,’ 
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There was just so much of a jest in the words that the.clergy- 
man had no choice but to laugh. ‘Come, Bonamy,’ he said good- 
humouredly, ‘he is young yet.’ 

‘Oh, yes, he is quite out of place here in that respect, too! 
replied the lawyer naively. 

‘But he will improve,’ the archdeacon pleaded. 

‘I am not sure that he will have the chance,’ Mr. Bonamy 
answered in his gentlest tone. 

The archdeacon was so far from understanding him that he 
did not answer save by raising his eyebrows, Could Bonamy 
really be so foolish, he wondered, as to think he could get rid of 
a beneficed clergyman? The archdeacon was surprised, and yet 
that was all he could make of it. , 

‘He is away at Mr. Homfray’s of Holberton now,’ the lawyer 
continued, condemnation in his thin{voice. 

‘Well, there is no harm in that, Mr. Bonamy,’ replied the 
archdeacon, somewhat offended, ‘as long as he is back to do the 
duty to-morrow.’ 

Mr. Bonamy grunted. ‘A one-day-a-week duty is a very fine 
thing,’ he said. ‘ Youclergymen are to be envied, Mr. Archdeacon!’ 

‘You would be a great deal more to be envied yourself, Mr. 
Bonamy,’ the magnate returned, losing his temper at last, ‘if you 
did not carp at everything and look at other people through dis- 
torted glasses. Fie! here is a young clergyman, new to the 
parish, and, instead of helping him, you find fault with everything 
he does. For shame! For shame, Mr. Bonamy!’ 

‘Ah!’ the lawyer answered drily, quite unabashed by the 
other’s attack, ‘ you did not mean to say that when you came 
across the street tome. But—well, least said soonest mended, 
and I will wish you good evening. You will have a wet drive 
home, I am afraid, Mr. Archdeacon.’ 

And he put up his umbrella and went his way sturdily, while 
the archdeacon, crossing to his carriage, which was standing in front 
of the inn, entertained an uncomfortable suspicion that he had done 
more harm than good by his intercession. ‘Iam afraid,’ he said 
to himself, as he handled the reins and sent his horses down the 
street in a fashion of which he was ordinarily not a little proud— 
‘I am afraid that there is trouble in front of that young man. 
I am afraid there is.’ 

If he had known all, he would have shaken his head still more 
gravely, 


(To be continued ) 
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SOME PAGAN EPITAPHS. 


In the Reading-room of the British Museum, on the lower shelves 
of Press No. 2608, there stand some very big books, They are 
great folios, heavy and ponderous, hard to lift and awkward to 
handle. They are collections of Greek and Latin inscriptions. 
There are the five volumes of Boeckh. There is the colossal 
Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarwm of the Berlin Academy, which 
already numbers eighteen volumes. There are the contributions 
of our own countrymen, which are only just commencing. The 
contents of these big books have been gathered from all parts 
of the ancient world. Generations of scholars have contributed 
the results of their copying or ingenious guessing, and the 
work is still going on. By and by everything will be taken down, 
every letter that survives in bronze or marble will be gathered 
into these folios. Meantime a great deal has been done, and 
these ponderous tomes stand there in Press No. 2608 as a happy 
hunting-ground for the antiquarian, the philologist, and the 
historian. 

But it is not with any very erudite intentions that I have 
been disturbing the repose of these heavy folios. The object of 
this paper is not to unsettle orthography or to reconstruct history. 
I have been looking only at the epitaphs, and the few I have 
selected and copied into my note-book are of purely general 
interest, and may have some attraction for readers who don’t care 
about the internal economy of Athens or the administration of 
the Roman provinces. I cannot say that I have found many of 
much literary merit, though I have looked at a great number of 
inscriptions. But age lends some interest even to the most 
commonplace things, and these epitaphs have the dignity of many 
centuries to recommend them. 

Perhaps the first impression one gets in looking over these 
pagan inscriptions is, that the ancient stone-cutters and epitaph- 
makers were very much like their modern successors. Like them 
they had their favourite epitaphs which they repeated over and 
over again. They had their stock phrases, their set forms. They 
had a fondness for verse and an inability to write verses that would 
scan. They made pretty much the same kinds of mistakes as 
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amuse us when we look over the old tombstones in country 
churchyards: bad metre, bad grammar, bad spelling are extremely 
frequent. 

We know, for example, that the Romans were rather uncertain 
in the use of the aspirate, and we get acurious illustration of this 
when on one tombstone we find ossa (bones) spelt with an 
initial h. 

An Athenian gentleman shows a confused syntax in the 
following example : 

Here Hippocrates hides in the carth his dear kind nurse, and now longs for 
thee. 


Again, there is very much resemblance in the ruthless way in 
which an epitaph (generally in verse) is adapted to suit a different 
set of circumstances. Everyone knows the doggerel rhyme which 
is so very frequent on rustic tombstones— 


Here lies my precious (John) bereft of life; 
IIe was the best of husbands to a wife. 


This is sometimes used with a woman’s name in the first line, 
while the second, regardless of rhyme, is altered to— 


She was the best of wives to a husband. 


Now in the Vatican Galleries there is a vase which presents the 
exact counterpart of this. There are inscribed on it some couplets 
of elegiac verse. These are very bad verses, and a little examina- 
tion shows that their mistakes arose from the engraver having 
altered the masculine endings into feminine in order to make the 
inscription appropriate for the lady whose ashes the um was 
destined to contain. He made these alterations and left the verse 
to shift for itself, but curiously enough in one place, when a 
change could have been made without violation of metre, he has 
left the masculine of his original copy. 

Again, the common sentiment on the tombs of children is the 
prayer that the earth may not press heavily upon them. ‘Lie 
lightly on the young’ is a very usual phrase, and I have noticed 
one case where this with a grotesque inappropriateness is altered 
to— Lie lightly on the middle-aged.’ 

One prominent feature in these general inscriptions is the 
reques‘ that nothing may be done to dishonour the tomb. Greek 
and Roman alike paid the greatest respect to the remains of the 
departed, and were very anxious that nothing should disturb the 
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ashes or the bones of the dead, or violate the sanctity of the 
sepulchre. Everybody will recall the lines on Shakespeare’s tomb 
at Stratford-on-Avon, but for downright intensity of anathema 
the following would be hard to match in modern times : 

I give to the Gods below, this tomb to keep, to Pluto, and to Demeter, and 
Persephone, and the Erinnyes, and all the Gods below. If anyone shall dis- 
figure this sepulchre or shall open it, or move anything from it, to him let there 
be no earth to walk, no sea to sail, but may ke be rooted out with all his race. 
May he feel all diseases, shuddering and fever, and madness, and whatsoever ills 
exist for beasts or men, may these light on him who dares move aught from 
this tomb. 


This is from a tomb at Athens erected by a sorrowing wife to 
her husband, ‘most sweet,’ but similar expressions are very 
common. Sometimes in addition blessings are invoked on the 
man who leaves the tomb undisturbed, or who will make libations 
to the dead. Sometimes we meet the request that flowers may 
be thrown upon the tomb. 

In some cases the sanctity of the tomb is defended, not by 
supernatural terrors, but by the prosaic statement of the fine to 
which the offending person made himself liable. Sometimes the 
particular form of desecration which was most to be feared was 
mentioned with a simple directness which one may admire but 
dare not imitate. 

It often happened that a man erected a tomb in his own 
lifetime. In the case of the larger mausoleums the inscriptions 
generally stated for whom the erection was intended—so 
and so—‘for himself and his descendants.’ Freedmen were 
often to be buried with their patrons. On one tomb at Rome we 
read that Marcus Aemilius erected it ‘for his brother, his wife, 
himself, his freedmen and freedwomen and their descendants, 
with the exception of Hermes, whom for his bad conduct I 
forbid to have any approach, access, or entrance to this monument.’ 

The specification of such exception was not infrequent, and 
the triplication of terms was the correct legal phraseology. We may 
quote here from the famous will of Dasumus. The testator speci- 
fied that only three freedmen, whom he names, were to be buried 
in his mausoleum, and then continues : 

I wish all whom I, before this will or by this will, have manumitted to have 
access, approach, and entrance to the mausoleum, except you, Hymnus, who, 
although you acknowledge that I have done a very great deal for you, yet have 


shown yourself so ungrateful that, on account of what I have endured from you 
or feared from you, I think you ought to be kept away even from my tomb, 
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Poor Hymnus! did he feel his exclusion very much, I wonder ? 
Eighteen centuries have passed since then, and the reader may 
be a little curious about his misdeeds. One can hardly read many 
of these epitaphs without seeing that the ancients were less con- 
ventional than weare. One sces at least that they were outspoken 
in the expression of their feelings. Grief and vanity alike find a 
franker and more unrestrained utterance on these tombs than is 
usual in our Christian churchyards. Occasionally there was some 
very plain speaking about the deceased. Of one man we read that 
hé was poor because he was too fond of good living: 

‘If he had known how to use moderation he would have been 
rich.’ This epitaph concludes with a very feeble attempt at praise 
—the deceased was like Socrates in one thing, viz. that he knew 
well enough that he knew nothing. 

But this candour on the part of the survivors was not common ; 
as a rule, the epitaphs commemorate the virtues of model hus- 
bands, good wives, and dutiful children. 

The praise of personal beauty holds a prominent place in many 
of these inscriptions. Over one Roman tomb the passers-by are 
asked to contribute the tribute of their sighs and tears: ‘ for 
Beauty’s pattern perished when my Lyda died.’ And, among the 
Elgin marbles of the British Museum, there is a remarkable 
epitaph which an Athenian husband, Ermeros by name, put up to 
Tryphera, ‘his dear wedded wife,’ who died at the age of twenty- 
five. Mention is made of her golden hair, her fair eyelids, her 
bright eyes, her sweet voice, her rosy lips, her ivory teeth, and 
then we are told that ‘she had all kind of excellence in her lovely 
form.’ 

This may not seem to us to be in very good taste, and poor 
Ermeros’s verses do not flow very smoothly, but we may hope he 
was sincere. Did he marry again, I wonder? Did he ever find 
again a lady with the bright eyes, and the golden hair, and all the 
rest of it? And, if so, did this second lady read the epitaph and 
point out the mistakes of metre, and try and make poor Ermeros 
ashamed of it? 

Perhaps the most beautiful of all the epitaphs of this tender 
kind is one to a girl called Myia. It is so simple and direct and 
frank, that it might have been written by Catullus. I must not 
attempt to translate more than a few lines: 


The deep tomb holds you now unconscious. You can’t get angry now and leap 
upon me, and show your white teeth in sweetly playful bites, 
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So the inscription ends, and one feels that though Myia was 
not what she ought to have been, though she had never worn the 
yellow bridal veil, yet there was one man who really loved her 
and was sincerely sorry when she died. 

There is another interesting epitaph on a girl who, like Myia, 
had died young. She is represented as lamenting her hard lot. 

‘O pleasant light of day!’ she begins, ‘ O pleasant joy of living !’ 

She tells that she had been a slave, and, with a not unpleasing 
play on words, she begs for blessings on the mistress who set her 
free and gave her a place in the family vault. 

Then she continues, ‘And you, O youth, whom the Phrygian 
land brought forth—lament me not! Your kindnesses were plea- 
sant to me while I lived, and now are pleasant to my ashes.’ 

These pagan mourners did not feel it necessary always to pre- 
tend to be resigned to the stroke of fate. We find on some tombs 
the utterance of the most poignant and unrestrained grief. 

‘When the grave engulphed you,’ says one ‘most unhappy 
father,’ ‘it took away my sole delight and cut the prop of my weak 
old age—so desolate and lonely [7.e. without any relations| do I 
live, that if the Manes had not forbidden I would have buried 


myself alive with you.’ 

Sometimes the bitter sense of injustice intensifies the grief of 
the poor mourner. 

One ‘ most unhappy mother’ commemorates the sad fact that 
in the space of four years she had lost three children, and then 
continues—‘ For ever and ever I am accursed with the Gods 
above and the Gods below.’ 

The following is from a slab of marble found at Athens: 

If there ever was a thoroughly good woman I am she—both in reference to 
righteousness and in ail other ways. But being such I got no just return, neither 
from those from whom I expected it nor from Providence. Unhappy, I lie apart 
from my mother and father. I say nothing about what gratitude they showed 
me. Not they but my sons provided for me. 


The high praise which this unfortunate lady is represented as 
claiming for herself leads us to hope that the epitaph was not her 
own composition, but the work of her sorrowing friends, perhaps 
of those sons ‘ who had provided for her.’ 

Again, where an Athenian youth assures the reader of his 
epitaph that he was a sculptor not inferior to Praxiteles, we may 
wonder whether that was the young gentleman’s estimate of him- 
self or the partial judgment of his fond friends. 
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A singer records that he ‘ was clever at all things, far the best 
of the Muses, most musical bird of all the Greeks.’ 

But this was probably the sentiment of his wife, for the epitaph 
goes on to say that she had had a splendid tomb put up to his 
memory in another place. 

Still, it seems not to have been unusual for a man to compose 
his own epitaph. In some cases it is distinctly stated that this 
was done. Thus, the gentleman of Carthage, Vitalis by name, in- 
forms the public that he had his tomb made while he was alive, 
and that he used, as he went by, to read the verses he had inscribed 
on it. He says that every man of sense should follow his example. 
But this individual has very little to say for himself. He went 
over the whole province partly at the public expense. He hunted 
hares and afterwards foxes. Then he took to drinking, as he knew 
he wouldn’t live long. One is sorry to think that Vitalis should 
have been anxious to hand down such a pitiful record ; and then 
his grammar is bad and his spelling is bad, and there is a feeble 
attempt at something like a pun. 

Still worse in grammar and spelling is the epitaph of Praeci- 
lius, a banker at Cirta. He, too, informs us that this inscription 
was got ready in his own lifetime, and there is a remarkable 
mixture of self-satisfaction and something like gratitude in what 
he says of himself: 

‘I was always wonderfully trustworthy and entirely truthful,’ 
he remarks. ‘I was sympathetic to everybody; whom have I 
not pitied anywhere ?’ 

Then he states that he had a merry life, and a long one—‘I 
celebrated a hundred happy birthdays; good fortune never 
failed me.’ 

Some curious and interesting facts about the deceased are 
occasionally recorded in their epitaphs. Thus an inscription tells 
us of a couple who died at the age of twenty-three at the same 
time from eating mushrooms. The husband, who was just two 
months older than the wife, earned his living by his needle; the 
wife was a weaver of wool. They were so poor that all their 
possessions only just sufficed to pay the expenses of the funeral 
pile. Their friends, who seem to have been poor too, made a 
collection amongst themselves and bought an urn, and hired a 
professional mourner, and the pontifex was good enough to give 
them a place for it free of charge. 

Among the curiosities we may put the epitaphs on a tutor, 
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who, with the twochildren he had in charge, perished in an earth- 
quake, and on a little girl whom the ‘hand of magic’—‘ saga 
manus ’-—* snatched away’ in some mysterious manner at the age 
of four. 

‘Parents, guard your children well,’ is the advice given. 

On some tombs we find it inscribed that the occupant was mur- 
dered by robbers. In one of these instances it was a lady who had 
met this cruel fate, and her sorrowing husband attributes it to her 
too profuse display of jewellery. 

If you love your wife [he says in her epitaph], don’t give her too many brace- 
lets. When she throws her arms round your neck and tells you she deserves 
some return for her goodness, give in a little to her in the way of dress, but refuse 
any glittering adornments. That’s the way to keep off the robber and the gallant. 

Again we have a little girl who dies at the age of five years 
seven months twenty-two days. 

‘While I lived I had plenty of fun,’ she says, ‘ and everybody 
was fond of me.’ Then she goes on to make a curious revelation. 
All through her life she had passed herself off as a boy. Her hair, 
which was red, had been cut short, and no one knew the secret of 
her sex except her mother and step-father. 

A little boy who lived and died at Smyrna gives in halting 
verses a dreary catalogue of his complaints. ‘ Physicians were in 
vain,’ and it is not easy to see what really ailed the little fellow. 

Then another very bad complaint got hold of me—much worse than the first 


complaint. For the sole of my foot had a dreadful wasting in the bones. Then 
my father’s friends cut me open and took out the bones; 


and so it goes on in a very bald, disjointed sort of way. The poor 
boy recovered from that complaint; but another ensued, and he 
died when a little more than four years old. 

In this example, as in the last, the months and days were 
given, and this exactitude is quite usual. But we may class 
among the curiosities of the subject a certain epitaph of a Roman 
husband on his departed wife. He mentions the years, months, 
days, and even the hours that they had lived together, and then 
concludes :—‘ On the day of her death I gave the greatest thanks 
before Gods and men.’ 

I have not come upon any inscription so heartlessly frank as 
this. But a good many husbands seem a little formal in the ex- 
pression of their grief. The Latin epitaphs especially tend rather 
to conventional phrases when the virtues of a wife are to be set 
forth ; ‘Incomparable ’ is a favourite epithet. ‘Of whom I make 
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no complaint’ strikes one as rather faint praise. ‘De Qua N. D. 
A. N. Mortis’ (¢.e. ‘De qua nullum dolorem accepi nisi mortis ’) 
—‘who never grieved me except by her death "—is several times 
met with. It is significant, too, that a wife is often praised as ‘a 
stayer at home,’ or as having spun wool. 

One husband remarks that his wife was not greedy. Another, 
‘She never scolded me.’ ‘ We never had a quarrel’ is often found 
—let us hope with a fair approximation to truth. 

But in many cases a more genuine grief appears. 

‘You were a good wife,’ one bereaved husband repeats more 
than once in a short inscription, as if he could find nothing else 
to say. 

Another Roman epitaph gives a more fanciful and poetic ex- 
pression to a husband’s grief: 

I shall see you in dreams. I shatl always repeat your sweet name, Flavia 
Nicopolis, so that the Manes can hear it. I shall often shed tears over your tomb, 
Might I see fresh flowers growing there, the amaranth or the violet, so that the 
passers-by might sce the flowers, read the inscription, and say—This flower is the 
body of Flavia Nicopolis. 

Again, at Cagliari in Sardinia, there is a sepulchre in honour 
of a wife’s devotion. She and her husband lived happily together 
for forty-two years. She shared his ‘ heavy misfortunes ’—1.e. pro- 
bably his exile to Sardinia. There he was ill, and like to die, and 
she prayed that she might die instead of him. She does die, and 
her husband recovers, and commemorates her devotion by building 
a sepulchre which strangers may take for a temple, and by in- 
scriptions on the sides of it in Latin and Greek. In one of these 
he, too, begs that her bones may turn to flowers, and he goes on to 
give quite a long list of the kinds he wants to see. 

In another epitaph a Roman wife expresses her deep grief for 
her husband's loss. ‘ We loved each other,’ she says, ‘as boy and 
girl. O most holy Manes,’ she goes on, ‘guard my dear husband 
well, be very kind to him, and let me see him in the hours of the 
night, and then come swiftly and sweetly where he is.’ 

The wish to see the departed in dreams is very often found. 
‘I should die could I not in fancy talk with you.’ 

Reference should be made, in this connection, to the beautiful 
epitaph which was discovered at Rome in the fifteenth century. 
It is perhaps the best known and most admired of all, and speaks 
of a woman ‘ whose parents called her Claudiay She loved her 
husband from her heart.’ 
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It would be hard to do justice to this beautiful epitaph in an 
English version. There is, in the second line, a quite untrans- 
latable play on words—‘Sepulchrum hau pulchrum pulchrae 
feminae.’ 

Perhaps the most touching and pathetic of all epitaphs are on 
children. I give one of these in the exact form of the original :— 


Dy; Mt. 
TERENTIAE P, F. ASIATICAE. 

P, TERENTIVS QVIETVS ALVYMN 
HIC JACET EXANIMVM 
DILECTAE CORPVS ALVMNAE 
QVAM PARCAE INSONTEM 
MERSERVNT FVNERE ACERBO 
NONDVM ETENIM VITAE DECIMVM 
COMPLEVERAT ANNVM 
ET MIHI CRVDELES TRISTEM 
FECERE SENECTAM 
NAMQVE EGO TE SEMPER 
MEA ALVMNA ASIATICA QVAERAM 
ADSIDVEQVE TVOS VOLTYS 
FINGAM MIHI MERENS 
ET SOLAMEN ERIT. QVOD TE 
IAM IAMQVE VIDEBO 
CVM VITA FVNCTVS IVNGAR TIS VMBRA FIGVRIS. 

This epitaph may be paraphrased as follows :— 

Here lies the lifeless body of my beloved foster-daughter, whom, innocent, the 
Fates overwhelmed with bitter death. For she had not yet completed the tenth 
year of her life. And to me the cruel Fates have made a sad old age. For, my 
dear child, I shall be always seeking for you. Continually shall I call up your 
face as I grieve, and it will be my consolation. Soon, soon shall I see you, when 
life is done, and IJ, as a shadow, shall again embrace thy form. 

Perhaps still more interesting is an epitaph on a little boy 
who died suddenly at the age of two. His grandparents seem to 
have felt his loss keenly. ‘Ife would so delight his grandfather,’ 
we read, ‘ with his little voice, that all the neighbours used to say, 
O dulce Titu! In the space of two years he lived as if he had 
lived sixteen years, for he had such intelligence as if he was 
hurrying to the grave.’ 

Then we have a little girl who died before she was eight 
years old, just when ‘her wanton playfulness was beginning to 
contrive sweet freaks of mischief. Had you lived,’ the inscrip- 
tion ends, ‘no girl in the world would have been more accom- 
plished than you,’ 
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Here I may mention the epitaph on a young actress who died 
at the age of fourteen, just after she had made a most successful 
début. She was ‘taught and trained almost by the hands of the 
Muses,’ but she had to die, and her professional ¢ zeal, her trouble, 
her love, her praise, her honours are hushed and silent in ashes 
and in death.’ 

Very pathetic, too, is the simple expression of grief which, in 
slightly varying forms, is found on several tombs. 

‘Well may’st thou rest, my son. Thy mother begs thee to 
take her to thee.’ 

A great variety of moral sentiments is to be found among these 
epitaphs. A very large number are inspired by the thought of 
the vanity of life and the certainty of death. Here are some 
specimens : 

Weary traveller who pass me by, though you may walk about for a long 
time, yet you will have to come here. 


At your birth the Fates gave you this home. 
Our wishes deceive us, time cheats us, and death mocks our cares. Anxious 


life is nothing. 
Nothing we do is of use. Glory is vain. 
Live joyfully. However thou livest, life is a gift of little worth. 

This gloomy moralising was generally coupled with the advice 
to enjoy life while it lasted, and to get as much pleasure as 
possible. ‘ Eat and drink and amuse yourself,’ appears on many a 
tomb as the sum and substance of what the dead man had to say. 
His whole system of philosophy was in those three words. The trite 
maxim ‘Live for the day—live for the hour’ is as frequent in 
these epitaphs as it is in the poems of Horace. The shallow 
sophistry of this teaching is contradicted by one of the inscrip- 
tions I have noticed. ‘Don’t live, this sensible individual says, 
‘as if you were immortal, nor yet as if you had such a very brief 
space, or you may have the unpleasantness of an impecunious old 
age.’ 

Now and then the sentiment or the precept is of a loftier 
strain : 

‘The gifts of the wise Muses are best.’ 

‘ Live the rest of thy life nobly.’ 

But these moralisings, or immoralisings, are not more diverse 
than the views about death and the future life which are expressed 
or implied on these tombstones. Sometimes we find the flattest 
negation : 

‘I was nothing. J am nothing.’ 
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The following reminds one of the epitaphs which the late 
Professor Clifford composed for himself: 

‘I was not. Iam not. I grieve not.’ 

A Greek inscription found at Rome is still more outspoken in 
its denial of the current theological belief. 

‘Traveller,’ it says, ‘don’t pass by this inscription, but stand, 
and hear, and learn something before you pass on. There is no 
boat to Hades, no boatman Charon, no dog Cerberus, but all the 
dead are bones and dust and nothing else.’ 

In direct opposition to these sceptical views stands one of the 
Latin epitaphs :-— 

‘If you think there are no Manes, enter into some compact’ 
(i.e. back up your opinion by a stake of some kind), ‘invoke 
them, and you will see.’ 

On the other hand, many epitaphs express the hope of some 
sort of reunion with the departed and the expectation of some 
reward for virtue : 

‘I lived honourably. This now is of service to my rewains.’ 

This sentiment is often repeated. 

‘ Special honours will be given you from Pluto and from Pro- 
serpine ’ is the pious hope of an affectionate Athenian. 

Some epitaphs express a bolder faith : 

Thou art not dead, but gone to a better land ; thou dwellest with full delight 
in the Isles of the Blest. There, in the Elysian plain, freed from all ills, thou 


rejoicest amid soft flowers. Cold hurts thee not, nor heat; disease does not 
molest thee, hunger nor thirst can trouble thee. 


This is from a Greek epitaph found at Rome. One dug up at 
Smyrna nearly two and a half centuries ago expresses a still more 
audacious confidence. 

‘The house of the blessed Gods holds me,’ it says. ‘I dwell 
with the blest in the starry heavens, and sit on golden thrones,’ 
and so on through sixteen hexameter verses. 

More of such citations might be given, and the inquiry natu- 
rally arises, what really was the popular belief among the Greeks 
and Romans as to a future life? But this question cannot be 
even briefly discussed at the end of a paper like this, 
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‘Mr. FavuLkNer, I have news for you,’ said the Iviza vice-consul, 
entering the room in which the other was seated at a table over 
some brandy-and-water and an ancient periodical. 

‘News! I wonder how you getat it in this den of a place. Is 
it that Don John’s hen has given birth to a double-yolked egg, or 
what ?’ 

‘ Now, really, sir, I’m in earnest. Listen. It was only a half- 
hour ago that I was with his illustriousness the Bishop, who, you 
know, lives for the present in the high part of the town, where one 
can see towards Formentera. We were regarding the water when, 
lo! a noble yacht of the English kind passed through the sound, 
and seemed to drop her anchor within a mile of the rocks. Then 
she let off a little boat, and one, two, three, four people descend 
into her—two ladies, and two mariners, in blue and white. 
Well, sir, I was surprised. But I forget all about it in a little 
while, until I meet the lieutenant, who run towards me near the 
drawbridge and say Ibe needed. “ There is,” said he, “ an English 
lady of distinguished birth on the Marina, and she is inflamed 
with Don John because of the dirtiness of his rooms. She de- 
mands the English consul, and I entreat you to go and see her! ” 
Hearing this I am agitated, Mr. Faulkner, for Iviza does not 
receive many visitorsof rank. But I make all speed and arrive in 
time to console Don John. The man had—really he had—told 
her ladyship she might go on her knees to him for a bed, and even 
then he would not give it her. You know what a man he is, an 
hidalgo to the toe-nails! But I made that all right, and for 
the present there will be peace. And now, sir, you being an 
Englishman, you will come to make her ladyship’s acquaintance, 
will you not ?’ 

Mr. Faulkner had been much interested in this story. 
Towards the close of it he had glanced at himself in the mirror, 
and straightened his back and curled his moustaches, The reflec- 
tion seemed to please him. 

‘Well, ‘tis a rum go!’ he exclaimed, ‘What’s her name ?’ 
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‘She is the Countess of Squirm—her ladyship’s maid informed 
me—and what you would call an “ original,” I imagine.’ 

‘Oh, really! Ofcourse, one knows the Earl of Squirm as well 
as one’s a, b,c. Then, I take it, she isn’t in her first youth, Sejior 
Marianas ?’ 

‘Well, no, sir. She is grey, but so sprightly, and yet quite 
the aristocrat. I beg of you to share the responsibility of her 
with me !’ 

‘With all the pleasure in life, Sefior Marianas. I will wash 
my hands, and then I will be with you.’ 

Mr. Faulkner was a dark-horse sort of man of about five-and- 
thirty. He had come to Iviza, which is the smallest of the 
Balearic Islands, about a month back. Any other people except 
Spaniards would have been untiring in their efforts to learn what 
he had come to Iviza for. He had no business transactions 
with the fig and nut growers, and he didn’t know a soul in the 
place. However, Iviza accepted him, and there he was. 

He was really a very shady sort of customer—a man who had 
played many parts in life, very few of them being to his credit. 
It behoved him to obliterate himself for awhile, and as he had 
journeyed from the Riviera to Barcelona, from Barcelona to Palma, 
the capital of Majorca, and thence to Iviza, which is some fifty 
miles away from Majorca, the detective who ferreted him out 
would be a man with an uncommon amount of talent in him. 

‘And now, my dear sir, are you ready ?’ asked the vice-consul, 
with a show of genial impatience. 

‘Perfectly. Perhaps, if you were to mention incidentally that 
I am one of the Trotley Faulkners, it might interest her ladyship. 
We are an old family, you know.’ 

‘Ah yes, sir; and you English have all the pride of birth that 
we Castilians also possess. A fine thing, sir, to have blue blood 
in the veins!’ 

‘Oh, very; nearly as fine as to have plenty of cash in one’s 
pockets.’ 

It was a funny scene this introduction. 

The Countess of Squirm was seated in the dining-room of 
Don John’s hotel, watching through her long-handled glasses the 
process of the puchero for the evening meal. Mademoiselle 
Marie, her maid, stood by the window looking very disconsolately 
at the rather muddy water of the little inner harbour of the 
place. Don John was stumping about the room with a good deal 
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of swagger and an air of challenge that seemed to forebode 
another battle royal at any moment. And the fat-armed cook- 
maid, who was making the puchero, now and again peeped up 
from the mess of crabs’ legs and mutton snippings to examine the 
Countess’s jewels and head-dress, and to make some request of 
Don John which that gentleman immediately blocked with a 
testy ‘Caramba, no! it is impossible.’ 

‘ Your ladyship,’ said the vice-consul, advancing with a profound 
obeisance, ‘this is the English gentleman I have already spoke 
about—Mr. Faulkner—if you please !’ 

The Countess shot a quick searching glance at the man, and 
said ‘Good afternoon !’ in the most casual manner. 

Mademoiselle Marie, who was a Swiss girl of some five-and- 
twenty years, felt much more interested. She was rather pretty, 
and had a trick of pleasing British males. 

‘Surely, Countess,’ observed Mr. Faulkner in a very easy tone, 
‘you are much to be pitied for being in Iviza.’ 

‘Oh, amI? Is it such a very bad sort of hole, then?’ 

‘Well, your ladyship sees what hotel accommodation it has, 


’ 


and 





‘Oh, there’s nothing so very distressing about this—at least 
to me—I do assure you. I have lived for six weeks on end in 

3edouin tents, and reckon myself an old traveller, sir!’ 

‘That is something, certainly. I do hope you will not find 
the inconveniences of Iviza quite too oppressive. For my part . 

‘Ah yes, why are you here, Mr. Faulkner? There’s no shoot- 
ing to speak of, the guide-book says.’ 

‘No, I am no sportsman. I wanted seclusion for a time, to 
get through some—-literary work.’ 

‘Really?’ exclaimed the Countess in an aroused manner. 
‘ How very interesting! Can you play cribbage ?’ 

‘I think I remember enough of it to say “ Yes.”’ 

‘Then I tell you what, Mr. Faulkner; if you don’t mind, we'll 
have a tussle this evening. Cribbage is one of my pet weak- 
nesses, Squirm hates it, I am sorry to say, but he does not stand 
in the way of my playing. My poor mother had the same passion, 
and I have madea point of teaching it tomy children. I wouldn’t 
give a fig for a man or woman who doesn’t know it.—Marie !’ 

‘Your ladyship.’ 

‘ Unpack the V case, and get out the cards and cribbage-board, 
Shall we say at six this evening, then?’ 
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‘I am quite at your ladyship’s commands,’ said Faulkner, much 
astonished. 

‘Thank you. Aw revoir!’ 

‘Well, I'll be hanged if I ever met such a woman !’ exclaimed 
Mr. Faulkner when he was again outside, and the familiar smell 
of the Iviza sewage matter assailed his nose. ‘ Anyhow, we'll see 
how the evening turns out.’ 

The Countess of Squirm was a chartered eccentric. She did 
things that would have distracted a husband less long-suffering 
than the Earl of Squirm. The Earl, however, let her go her own 
gait. She was his senior by nearly ten years; immensely rich, 
and a Roman Catholic. Because she was so rich, and a Catholic, 
the Earl, who was poor and Protestant, felt that he could not, even 
if he would, put his veto upon her propensities for gadding here, 
there, and everywhere, just when the whim took her. 

Besides, at sixty a woman may generally go where she pleases 
in the world, and be safe from molestation. 

Some said the Countess of Squirm was a second Lady Hester 
Stanhope. It was only half a compliment. She had character- 
istics in common with the great Lady Hester; but, unlike Lady 
Hester, with all her eccentricity, she was sensible enough at heart. 
She was not in the least disposed to make herself into a prophetess, 
or anything of the kind. 

She was an original woman of the world, who enjoyed her 
originality and the world. This seems a satisfactory brief por- 
trayal of her. 

And so, when she told the Delayals that she would feel obliged 
to them if they would put her and her maid ashore in Iviza, it 
was felt that objections would be futile. The Delayahs protested, 
of course, that they did not like to leave her ladyship in a re- 
mote Spanish island, and alone. They insisted upon anchoring off 
Iviza to give her a chance of rejoining the yacht. But all this 
had no effect upon the Countess, and she told Mr. Delayah so 
flatly that she had had enough of his yacht and its luxuries, and 
that she would not go on board it again, that the gentleman was 
almost huffed. And so, when the boat returned to it, the master 
dallied off Iviza no longer, but put the vessel’s head towards Palma 
of Majorca without more hesitation, Men don’t understand women 
like Lady Squirm. 
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THEIR first evening at cribbage was decidedly amusing to the 
Spaniards who were in the hotel. They had to sit to it in the 
dining-room when the gentlemen had done with their wine; and 
ten or twelve bad cigars were being smoked while they cut the 
cards and played. 

Marie, the maid, thought it all extremely odious. 

She preferred the English to Spaniards. And it certainly was 
trying to have to sit thus, as it were, on guard over an elderly lady 
who was well able to take care of herself. 

As for the Countess, she was in high spirits. Situations of 
this kind were a real cordial to her. She showed remarkable 
vivacity, and Mr. Faulkner quite fancied he was getting well esta- 
blished in her ladyship’s good graces. Fortunately for him (or 
perhaps unfortunately) he was a smart player. But he had the 
tact to bring each game to as close a fight as possible. 

Towards ten o’clock, when they had played about twenty games, 
the Countess yawned without covering her mouth, and pushed the 
cribbage-board away. 

‘That will do, thank you, Mr. Faulkner, for the present. I 
owe you for seven games, doI not? Seven times five are thirty- 
five—I'll give it youin English money, if you don’tmind. Marie, 
pay Mr. Faulkner thirty-five shillings. Good-night !’ 

‘Just as if I were a hairdresser, or something of the kind,’ 
muttered Mr. Faulkner to himself with a frown. But he squeezed 
the girl’s pretty little hand when she offered him two sovereigns 
with a request for change. 

‘Do you want a receipt ?’ he asked. 

‘Monsieur!’ exclaimed Marie, much shocked; and then she 
followed the Countess. 

For three mortal days this life lasted, save for a couple of 
hours in the morning, when the Countess took the air in one of 
the somewhat rough little carts of Iviza. She and Mr. Faulkner 
were always at cribbage. In the course of that time the gentleman 
won about five pounds. It was not much, but it sufficed to pay 

his expenses at Iviza for a fortnight. 

On the fourth morning the vice-consu! bustled into the 
hotel. 

‘Your ladyship,’ he said hurriedly, ‘there is an opportunity 
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you miay not like to miss, A barque has arrived this morning 
from Alicante, and she departs at sunset precisely for Trapani, in 
Sicily. If your ladyship still wishes , 

‘Why, of course I do, Seiior Marianas. It is the very thing. 
Have the goodness to arrange for a passage at once, if the accom- 
modation is no worse than this of Don John’s. I shall have no 
difficulty in getting from Trapani up to Rome just in time for the 
Holy Week functions. Marie, is it not providential ? ’ 

‘Yes, your ladyship,’ said the girl, much pleased. ‘ But 
and she glanced towards Mr. Faulkner, who had by this endeared 
himself to her. 

‘But what ?’ 

‘How your ladyship will miss your cribbage with Mr. 
Faulkner!’ 

‘For the matter of that, Countess,’ said the gentleman imme- 
diately, ‘if you do not object to my society, I should be glad of 
the chance of reaching Sicily direct.’ 

‘Object! Of course not. It will suit me admirably, in fact : 
I shall have plenty of time for my revenge. She’s bound to get 
becalmed somewhere. They’re divine old slow-coaches, these 
Mediterraneaners !’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Mr. Faulkner, with a look at Marie that the 
girl seemed to appreciate. 

It was easily arranged. The captain of the ‘ Alfonso,’ as the 
barque was called, gave up his own room to the Countess and 
Marie, and the first officer inconvenienced himself for Mr. 
Faulkner. 

Twenty-four hours after the entrance of the ‘ Alfonso’ into 
Iviza Bay the ship was a score of miles south-east of the island, 
and our three friends were on deck, under an awning, with the 
cribbage-board. 

You must not supposé that all this time Mr. Faulkner was 
enjoying himself beyond measure. He was not. Really, he was 
well-nigh bored to death; but he endured the tedium for the 
sake of a certain little plan that he had concocted with himself. 
And it was also for the sake of this plan that he pretended to feel 
an affection for the girl Marie, who could not or would not dis- 
guise from him that she thought him a delightful gentleman. 

‘Well, I declare!’ exclaimed her ladyship. ‘ Two for his nob 
again, which gives you the game just when I seemed safe to play 
up. Mr. Faulkner, you must have been born under a lucky star. 
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I hope your novels sell well. You write under a nom de plwme, 
of course. I wouldn’t for anything print a book of mine under 
my own name.’ 

This was the way in which the Countess was wont to rattle on. 
She seemed not to need a companion with the gift of speech. If 
he had ears to hear, and hands, and a mind wherewith to play to 
her, that was sufficient. 

They had good winds for their little voyage. This brought 
them within sight of Sicily in about a week from Iviza. The 
Countess was delighted. She had had enough of Mr. Faulkner. 
He had become ‘ vraiment un peu ennuyant /’ as she confided to 
her maid: which meant that she would cut herself adrift from him 
the moment they set foot on civilised land. 

But Marie designed that it should be otherwise. She was in 
love with Mr. Faulkner as much as she could be in love with any- 
one. And in their various moments of mutual conversation she 
had told Mr. Faulkner all about her ladyship’s luggage—which 
trunk held the jewel-case, upon what bank the letters of credit 
were drawn, and so forth. 

‘My little angel!’ Faulkner was wont to term her when they 
were quite alone. But though she was his little angel, she never 
paid him a single shilling more than his due (from the cribbage- 
board), even by accident. She was a loyal little girl, though her 
heart was feminine and frivolous. 


iil. 


PurrLeE mountains and the deep blue sea—of such is the fair 
haven of Trapani composed. The town, too, is engaging, and by 
no means a common haunt for the North European in search of 
the gay sunny life of the South. 

No sooner had they got ashore, and obtained lodging in the 
Golden Lion Inn, than Mr. Faulkner wrote a letter in cipher and 
despatched it by a special messenger, upon whom he impressed 
that his life, or rather his pay (which was to be abundant), de- 
pended upon the promptitude of its delivery. 

It was Thursday when the letter was despatched. An answer 
might be looked for on the Friday evening or Saturday morning. 

‘Well,’ said the Countess when they were at dinner on the 
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Thursday evening, ‘ we will have our last game, Mr. Faulkner, to- 
night ; and I prophesy to you that you will lose. Clever men 
like you always ruin themselves by not leaving off in time. Will 
you accept my challenge ?’ 

‘Why, certainly, Countess. But why may I not be privileged 
to continue travelling towards Italy with you?’ 

‘To tell you the truth, Mr. Faulkner, for two reasons: first, 
because I propose to make an unconventional journey on horse- 
back to Castellamare, there to catch the train for Palermo ; and 
in the second place, because (you mustn’t be offended) I think 
our acquaintance has lasted quite long enough.’ 

‘Oh, your ladyship !’ exclaimed Marie, much shocked at this 
slight to so interesting, handsome, and self-sacrificial a gentleman. 

‘Yes, you do well, Marie, to reproach me,’ observed the 
Countess, with a little shrug of her shoulders; ¢ but I am used to 
having my own way, Mr. Faulkner, and I generally say what I 
think. However, perhaps I do seem a little uncivil, especially as 
you can’t really have cared much for all this critibage with an old 
woman like me. I'll ask you, therefore, to be so good as to escort 
me to Castellamare.’ 

‘ With the greatest pleasure,’ replied Mr. Faulkner, somewhat 
too eagerly. ‘But you will not think of starting before Saturday 
or Monday ?’ 

‘Aw contraire; I shall start to-morrow morning, as early as 
possible.’ 

‘But your ladyship is not of iron. Besides, remember the 
road is not one of the safest.’ 

‘Brigands, eh? Well, I’d like above all things to have a 
brush with them, if it weren’t for the delay of it. As it is, how- 
ever, I’m in a hurry, and I fancy we are the more likely to get 
through safely just because we start at once before any exagge- 
rated ideas and intelligence about Squirm’s wealth and mine drift 
up towards the mountains. I have ordered horses for six o’clock, 
Mr. Faulkner.’ 

‘I think you are acting very imprudently, Countess. Will 
you not say Saturday morning ?’ 

‘I am sorry I cannot oblige you even so far, Mr. Faulkner. 
Cards, Marie !’ 

That evening the Countess won every game. It was most sur- 
prising. They played for three hours and a half, and Mr. Faulkner 
lost ten pounds. 
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‘It is a case of Providence backing the big battalions after 
all, I fancy,’ her ladyship remarked when she rose to go to bed. 
‘ Until to-morrow at six, then, Mr. Faulkner.’ 

‘Deuce take it!’ exclaimed our friend when he was alone. 
He looked at his watch in a state of agitation. It was half-past 
ten—an hour when all Sicily is asleep. ‘There may just be time,’ 
he muttered. Thereupon he put on his hat, and went to the 
house of a man who was a notorious member of the Mafia. The 
two greeted each other with a sort of unholy fervour. They 
stayed in confabulation for half an hour. Then Mr. Faulkner 
returned to the Golden Lion, and the Mafia man having saddled 
his lean-ribbed little white pony, rode away towards the mountains 
at a fretful pace. 


aT. 


Ir was inexpressibly galling to Mr. Faulkner that nothing 
happened to alter her ladyship’s plans for the morrow. The inn- 
keeper himself aroused the gentleman with the words that the 
horses were ready at the door, and that the Countess was break- 
fasting. 

They started punctually at six o’clock, which is early for March. 
It was nipping cold, too; so cold that it gave Marie a blue nose, 
though it seemed only the more to brace her ladyship’s energies. 

‘ We shall have an enchanting excursion, Mr. Faulkner; I feel 
sure of it,’ she said, while eyeing him rather subtly. 

‘I trust we may,’ was his reply. For the life of him he could 
not refrain from satire at the Countess’s expense. ‘I suppose 
your ladyship,’ he added, ‘ will not attempt to play cribbage on 
the way?’ 

‘I’m afraid it’s impossible,’ she replied, with a sweet smile. 
‘Besides, I’m quite content with my laurels of last night. You 
are sure, Marie, you have seen the luggage properly registered to 
Palermo?’ 

* Quite, your ladyship.’ 

‘Then there’s nothing to do but bow to our friend the land- 
lord, and be off.’ 

The Countess of Squirm accordingly bowed to the proprietor of 
the Golden Lion and switched her horse. 

‘I don’t think I was ever made such a fool of in all my days,’ 
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muttered Mr. Faulkner to himself. ‘Well, it will be a lesson, 
I'll be hanged if it won’t !’ 

Poor gentleman! If only he had known to what last extremity 
his unhallowed cupidity was to bring him, he would have been 
even more at discord with himself. 

Two hours passed, and the party were all in the mountains. 
Marie had displayed a certain amount of respectful pettishness 
towards her mistress, She was unused to riding, and her animal 
was none of the most urbane in disposition. But the Countess 
took her maid’s ill humour in admirable part, and wherever she 
looked she smiled. Towards eleven o'clock, when they were 
nearing a place which the guide said would make a capital bivouac, 
it began torain. This was bad. But hardly ten minutes later 
worse followed. Three picturesque-looking rogues with guns on 
their shoulders stepped from a wood called the Bosco di Sparagio, 
and, having saluted the Countess, brought the party toa halt. 
The guide uttered the one word ‘ Banditti!’ and took to his heels. 
No one heeded him. 

Mr. Faulkner at once entered into heated conversation with 
the three men. There seemed to be something wrong. They 
were not the men he expected ; and at length he had to turn to 
the Countess with consternation written on his face. 

‘ This is a pretty condition of affairs,’ he said. 

‘And how long will they keep us ?’ asked the Countess, with 
a look of elation which said as plainly as an expression may speak, 
‘At last I have reached the highest summit of my ambition. I 
have lived sixty years, and never until to-day have I come across 
a real live brigand.’ 

‘How should I know! It is unfortunate that your ladyship is 
the Countess of Squirm—unfortunate for me, that is.’ 

‘Oh, come now, don’t say that. We are in the same box, any- 
how, and I shall take care that you do not suffer on my account.’ 

‘Your ladyship is very good,’ observed Mr. Faulkner. 

They had no time to say more just then, for the brigands 
urged them to ascend the mountain to the right by a track that 
left a good deal to be desired. The helpless Marie in particular 
was soon at her wits’ end. She slipped off her horse twice, and at 
length, after an indignant protest, had to submit to be held up by 
one of the three rogues, their captors. He was the ugliest of 
them, which did not tend to soothe her. 

Thus they came at length to a glen, high up and looking to- 
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wards the Mediterranean. There was a dismal rain-cloud low 
upon them at the time, and even the Countess of Squirm’s spirits 
had somewhat abated. It was fully two hours past her luncheon 
hour, and the guide’s pony had carried off the provision-basket 
as well as its master. 

It was the usual thing, this haunt of the bandits. There was 
a nice smooth little plateau with precipitous rocks on three sides 
of it, accessible by one track only, and that a sufficiently perilous 
one. The bandits’ home was a cave with a very dirty black face. 
A good deal of brushwood piled near told of the fires which were 
responsible for this discoloration. 

The troop consisted of but five men, including the capo. 
There was one woman in the establishment, the captain’s wife. 
All the five, and the woman too, seemed rarely pleased with their 
luck in having captured the millionaire duchessa, of whose arrival 
in Trapani, and subsequent eccentric intentions, they had had 
brisk intelligence. Dinner was, at her ladyship’s request, served 
as quickly as possible. 

With her usual savoir faire, she had entered into immediate 
negotiation with the capo. It was a case of ransom, of course ; 
the matter to be decided upon was, equally of course, the amount. 

‘We will talk it over while we eat your macaroni,’ said her 
ladyship lightly. ‘But have the goodness to remember that I 
must be in Palermo before this time to-morrow.’ 

The capo shrugged his shoulders and said: ‘It is pos- 
sible.’ Then, turning to Mr. Faulkner, who seemed stupefied by 
this incident, he flourished his hands towards him, and, still 
speaking to the Countess, remarked that if her ladyship was con- 
tent to leave his illustriousness the duke as a hostage until the 
payment of the ransom, he thought her ladyship might catch the 
evening train from Castellamare to Palermo. 

‘Pardon,’ interposed Mr, Faulkner, ‘but I am not privileged 
to be the duke.’ 

‘Without doubt, excellency?’ said the capo, with an ob- 
noxious grin of incredulity. 

‘He is not my husband, nor has he anything to do with me,’ 
exclaimed the Countess. ‘I am afraid we shall all have to stay 
here a little while after all.’ 

‘Oh, but you will alter your mind when you have rested,’ said 
the capo. ‘Besides, we are short of provisions. It is a hard- 
ship, but true,’ 
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In fact, the dinner was.a very sad one. The macaroni was indif- 
ferently cooked, and as an entrée a sheep’s windpipe was served. 
Not one of the captives would be introduced to this tempting dish, 
and so the dinner was not a success. 

‘Mr. Faulkner,’ said the Countess seriously, when she saw that 
there was nothing to follow the windpipe, ‘let us talk this matter 
over. He wants fifty thousand pounds for the three of us. It’s 
ridiculous, and we can make them happy with a good deal less, 
I don’t doubt. What I want to know is, will you be content to 
act as hostage? There’s no other way out of it that I can see.’ 

‘I will do anything to oblige your ladyship,’ said Mr. Faulkner, 
with ill-concealed vexation. 

‘You must allow me to take this on my shoulders, The esca~ 
pade is mine, and I must pay for it. It’s not a bit of good trying 
to convince them that you aren’t my husband, and there’s an 
end of it. Dear me! it would be diverting to have Squirm here, 
really !’ 

‘Capo!’ called Mr. Faulkner. 

The brigand leader was as anxious to get so precious a lady as 
the Countess off his hands as she was to leave him. Finally, it 
was agreed that Mr. Faulkner should stay on Mount Sparagio 
until twenty thousand pounds had been paid to the rogues. The 
Countess promised to use all possible expedition. At Rome she 
proposed to make arrangements for the procural of the money, 
and thence it would be despatched without delay. 

This settled, two of the rascals constituted themselves guides 
to her ladyship and the gentle Marie. They led them to Castel- 
lamare by a short bridle-path, which enabled them to reach 
Palermo the same evening. Thence, the next day, they proceeded 
to Naples, and from Naples they soon reached Rome. 

Here, to the Countess’s utter consternation, it was discovered 
that the pocket-book containing the address to which the bandit 
wished their money to be conveyed was missing. 

Her ladyship wrote at once to the British consul in Palermo, 
imploring him to make inquiries. But these inquiries were of 
no avail. The local gendarmerie had already had news of the 
abduction, and they were in possession of Mount Sparagio and the 
district. So hot was their siege, in fact, that the capo and the 
troop, with Mr. Faulkner in their charge, absconded towards the 
mountains of the interior. Of course, however, they left a shrewd 
deputy behind them, to receive the twenty thousand pounds, 
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For a month the rascals put up with the discomforts this hue 
and cry had brought upon them. ‘They reckoned they would 
eventually have their reward. With the ransom they would re- 
tire for ever from brigandage and become decent landowners. 

But when five weeks had passed, and not even a line reached 
them about the money, they became exceedingly impatient. They 
had already been somewhat uncivil to the ‘duke,’ as they called 
Mr. Faulkner. This gentleman had tried all ways to get into 
their good graces, but in vain. They were not Mafia Sicilians, 
and would not believe in his insinuations that he was a member 
of that order. When he told them point-blank that he himself 
had been scheming for the capture of the Countess of Squirm, in 
alliance with these same Mafia men, they grew furious. They 
would not, they said, tolerate being thus jested with by his excel- 
lency much longer. 

‘If, said the capo, ‘your dukeship is not ransomed by 
Thursday next, we shall deprive your excellency of his ears. They 
will be sent to this address of “‘ Madama,” with which she was so 
good as to furnish us.’ 

It was vain for Mr. Faulkner to protest. 

Thursday arrived. At sunset our poor friend was cropped ; 
and the same evening the appendages were packed, and sent pre- 
paid to England. This was the only clue to him that remained 
when three months had passed. 

The Countess of Squirm and her maid returned to England in 
Whitsun week, and among her ladyship’s letters was a small 
parcel containing two withered ears and a line of scrawl which 
said that, unless the twenty thousand pounds was sent in a month, 
his excellency the duke would have his throat cut. The money 
was not sent, for the reason already mentioned. There is no 
doubt, therefore, that Mr. Faulkner died a violent death. 

The Countess was naturally much distressed to think that she 
should be the cause, though the innocent cause, of a fellow- 
creature’s assassination ; but, being a devout Catholic, she had 
recourse to her confessor, who at length consoled her. 

Marie, the maid, was somewhat more persistent in her grief. 
She had not outgrown her heart. But at the end of a year even 
she had almost forgotten ‘the gentleman who played cribbage 
with her ladyship.’ Mr. Faulkner was then remembered only by 
his various creditors in different parts of the world, 
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HIGH LIFE, 


EVERYBODY knows mountain flowers are beautiful. As one rises 
up any minor height in the Alps or the Pyrenees, below snow- 
level, one notices at once the extraordinary brilliancy and richness 
of the blossoms one meets there. All nature is dressed in its 
brightest robes. Great belts of blue gentian hang like a zone on 
the mountain slopes: masses of yellow globe-flower star the 
upland pastures: nodding heads of soldanella lurk low among the 
rugged boulders by the glacier’s side. No lowland blossoms have 
such vividness of colouring, or grow in such conspicuous patches. 
To strike the eye from afar, to attract and allure at a distance, is 
the great aim and end in life of the Alpine flora. 

Now, why are Alpine plants so anxious to be seen of men and 
angels? Why do they flaunt their golden glories so openly 
before the world, instead of shrinking in modest reserve beneath 
their own green leaves, like the Puritan primrose and the 
retiring violet? The answer is, Because of the extreme rarity 
of the mountain air. It’s the barometer that does it. At first 
sight, I will readily admit, this explanation seems as fanciful as 
the traditional connection between Goodwin Sands and Tenterden 
Steeple. But, like the amateur stories in country papers, it is 
‘founded on fact,’ for all that. (Imagine, by the way, a tale 
founded entirely on fiction! How charmingly aerial!) By a 
roundabout road, through varying chains of cause and effect, the 
rarity of the air does really account in the long run for the beauty 
and conspicuousness of the mountain flowers. 

For bees, the common go-betweens of the loves of the plants, 
cease to range about a thousand or fifteen hundred feet below 
snow-level. And why? Because it’s too cold for them? Qh, 
dear, no: on sunny days in early English spring, when the 
thermometer doesn’t rise above freezing in the shade, you will 
see both the honey-bees and the great black bumble as busy as 
their conventional character demands of them among the golden 
cups of the first timid crocuses. Give the bee sunshine, indeed, 
with a temperature just about freezing-point, and he'll flit 
about joyously on his communistic errand. But bees, one must 
remember, have heavy bodies and relatively small wings: in the 
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rarified air of mountain heights they can’t manage to support 
themselves in the most literal sense. Hence their place in these 
high stations of the world is taken by the gay and airy butterflies, 
which have lighter bodies and a much bigger expanse of wing- 
area to buoy them up. In the valleys and plains the bee 
competes at an advantage with the butterflies for all the sweets 
of life: but in this broad sub-glacial belt on the mountain-sides, 
the butterflies in turn have things all their own way. They flit 
about like monarchs of all they survey, without a rival in the 
world to dispute their supremacy. 

And how does the preponderance of butterflies in the upper 
regions of the air affect the colour and brilliancy of the flowers ? 
Simply thus. Bees, as we are all aware on the authority of the 
great Dr. Watts, are industrious creatures which employ each 
shining hour (well-chosen epithet, ‘ shining’) for the good of the 
community, and to the best purpose. The bee, in fact, is the 
bon bourgeois of the insect world: he attends strictly to business, 
loses no time in wild or reckless excursions, and flies by the 
straightest path from flower to flower of the same species with 
mathematical precision. Moreover, he is careful, cautious, 
observant, and steady-going—a model business man, in fact, of 
sound middle-class morals and sober middle-class intelligence. 
No flitting for him, no coquetting, no fickleness. Therefore, the 
flowers that have adapted themselves to his needs, and that 
depend upon him mainly or solely for fertilisation, waste no 
unnecessary material on those big flaunting coloured posters 
which we human observers know as petals. They have, for the 
most part, simple blue or purple flowers, tubular in shape and, 
individually, inconspicuous in hue; and they are oftenest 
arranged in long spikes of blossom to avoid wasting the time of 
their winged Mr. Bultitudes. So long as they are just bright 
enough to catch the bee’s eye a few yards away, they are certain 
to receive a visit in due season from that industrious and persistent 
commercial traveller. Having a circle of good customers upon 
whom they can depend with certainty for fertilisation, they have 
no need to waste any large proportion of their substance upon 
expensive advertisements or gaudy petals. 

It is just the opposite with butterflies. Those gay and 
irrepressible creatures, the fashionable and frivolous element in 
the insect world, gad about from flower to flower over great 
distances at once, and think much more of sunning themselves 
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and of attracting their fellows than of attention to business. And 
the reason is obvious, if one considers for a moment the difference 
in the political and domestic economy of the two opposed groups. 
For the honey-bees are neuters, sexless purveyors of the hive, 
with no interest on earth save the storing of honey for the 
common benefit of the phalanstery to which they belong. But 
the butterflies are full-fledged males and females, on the hunt 
through the world for suitable partners: they think far less of 
feeding than of displaying their charms: a little honey to support 
them during their flight is all they need :—‘ For the bee, a long 
round of ceaseless toil; for me,’ says the gay butterfly, ‘a short 
life and a merry one.’ Mr. Harold Skimpole needed only ‘ music, 
sunshine, a few grapes.’ The butterflies are of his kind. The 
high mountain zone is for them a true ball-room: the flowers are 
light refreshments laid out in the vestibule. Their real business 
in life is not to gorge and lay by, but to coquette and display 
themselves and find fitting partners. 

So while the bees with their honey-bags, like the financier 
with his money-bags, are storing up profit for the composite 
community, the butterfly, on the contrary, lays himself out for an 
agreeable flutter, and sips nectar where he will, over large areas 
of country. He flies rather high, flaunting his wings in the sun, 
because he wants to show himself off in all his airy beauty: and 
when he spies a bed of bright flowers afar off on the sun-smitten 
slopes, he sails off towards them lazily, like a grand signior who 
amuses himself. No regular plodding through a monotonous 
spike of plain little bells for him: what he wants is brilliant 
colour, bold advertisement, good honey, and plenty of it. He 
doesn’t care to search. Who wants his favours must make 
himself conspicuous. 

Now, plants are good shopkeepers; they lay themselves out 
strictly to attract their customers. Hence the character of the 
flowers on this beeless belt of mountain-side is entirely determined 
by the character of the butterfly fertilisers. Only those plants 
which laid themselves out from time immemorial to suit the 
butterflies, in other words, have succeeded in the long run in the 
struggle for existence. So the butterfly-plants of the butterfly- 
zone are all strictly adapted to butterfly tastes and butterfly 
fancies. They are, for the most part, individually large and 
brilliantly coloured: they have lots of honey, often stored at the 
base of a deep and open bell which the long proboscis of the 
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insect can easily penetrate: and they habitually grow close 
together in broad belts or patches, so that the colour of each 
reinforces and aids the colour of the others. It is this cumulative 
habit that accounts for the marked flower-bed or jam-tart cha- 
racter which everybody must have noticed in the high Alpine flora. 

Aristocracies usually pride themselves on their antiquity: and 
the high life of the mountains is undeniably ancient. The plants 
and animals of the butterfly-zone belong to a special group which 
appears everywhere in Europe and America about the limit of 
snow, whether northward or upward. For example, I was pleased 
to note near the summit of Mount Washington (the highest peak 
in New Hampshire) that a large number of the flowers belonged 
to species well known on the open plains of Lapland and Finland. 
The plants of the High Alps are found also, as a rule, not only on 
the High Pyrenees, the Carpathians, the Scotch Grampians, and 
the Norwegian fjelds, but also round the Arctic Circle in Europe 
and America. They reappear at long distances where suitable 
conditions recur: they follow the snow-line as the snow-line 
recedes ever in summer higher north toward the pole or higher 
vertically toward the mountain summits. And this bespeaks in 
one way to the reasoning mind a very ancient ancestry. It shows 
they date back to a very old and cold epoch. 

Let me give a single instance which strikingly illustrates the 
general principle. Near the top of Mount Washington, as afore- 
said, lives to this day a little colony of very cold-loving and 
mountainous butterflies, which never descend below a couple of 
thousand feet from the wind-swept summit. Except just there, 
there are no more of their sort anywhere about: and as far as the 
butterflies themselves are aware, no others of their species exist 
on earth: they never have seen a single one of their kind, save 
of their own little colony. One might compare them with the 
Pitcairn Islanders in the South Seas—an isolated group of English 
origin, cut off by a vast distance from all their congeners in 
Europe or America. But if you go north some eight or nine 
hundred miles from New Hampshire to Labrador, at a certain 
point the same butterfly reappears, and spreads northward toward 
the pole in great abundance. Now, how did this little colony of 
chilly insects get separated from the main body, and islanded, as 
it were, on a remote mountain-top in far warmer New Hampshire? 

The answer is, they were stranded there at the end of the 
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A couple of hundred thousand years ago or thereabouts— 
don’t let us haggle, I beg of you, over a few casual centuries—the 
whole of northern Europe and America was covered from end to 
end, as everybody knows, by a sheet of solid ice, like the one 
which Frithiof Nansen crossed from sea to sea on his own account 
in Greenland. For many thousand years, with occasional warmer 
spells, that vast ice-sheet brooded, silent and grim, over the face 
of the two continents. Life was extinct as far south as the latitude 
of New York and London. No plant or animal survived the 
general freezing. Not a creature broke the monotony of that 
endless glacial desert. At last, as the celestial cycle came round 
in due season, fresh conditions supervened. Warmer weather set 
in, and the ice began to melt. Then the plants and animals of 
the sub-glacial district were pushed slowly northward by the 
warmth after the retreating ice-cap. As time went on, the 
climate of the plains got tco hot to hold them. The summer was 
too much for the glacial types to endure. They remained only 
on the highest mountain peaks or close to the southern limit of 
eternal snow. In this way, every isolated range in either continent 
has its own little colony of arctic or glacial plants and animals, 
which still survive by themselves, unaffected by intercourse with 
their unknown and unsuspected fellow-creatures elsewhere. 

Not only has the glacial epoch left these organic traces of its 
existence, however; in some parts of New Hampshire, where the 
glaciers were unusually thick and deep, fragments of the primeval 
ice itself still remain on the spots where they were originally 
stranded. Among the shady glens of the White Mountains there 
occur here and there great masses of ancient ice, the unmelted 
remnant of primeval glaciers ; and one of these is so large that 
an artificial cave has been cleverly excavated in it, as an attraction 
for tourists, by the canny Yankee proprietor. Elsewhere the old 
ice-blocks are buried under the débris of moraine-stuff and 
alluvium, and are only accidentally discovered by the sinking of 
what are locally known as ice-wells, No existing conditions can 
account for the formation of such solid rocks of ice at such a 
depth in the soil. They are essentially glacier-like in origin and 
character: they result from the pressure of snow into a crystalline 
mass in a mountain valley: and they must have remained there 
unmelted ever since the close of the glacial epoch, which, by Dr. 
Croll’s calculations, must most probably have ceased to plague our 
earth some eighty thousand years ago. Modern America, how- 
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ever, has no respect for antiquity: and it is at present engaged in 
using up this palocrystic deposit—this belated storehouse of 
prehistoric ice—in the manufacture of gin slings and brandy 
cocktails. 

As one scales a mountain of moderate height—say seven or 
eight thousand feet—in a temperate climate, one is sure to be 
struck by the gradual diminution as one goes in the size of the 
trees, till at last they tail off into mere shrubs and bushes. This 
diminution—an old commonplace of tourists—is a marked charac- 
teristic of mountain plants, and it depends, of course, in the main 
upon the effect of cold, and of the wind in winter. Cold, however, 
is by far the more potent factor of the two, though it is the least 
often insisted upon: and this can be seen in a moment by anyone 
who remembers that trees shade off in just the self-same manner 
near the southern limit of permanent snow in the Arctic regions. 
And the way the cold acts is simply this: it nips off the young 
buds in spring in exposed situations, as the chilly sea-breeze does 
with coast plants, which, as we commonly but incorrectly say, are 
‘blown sideways’ from seaward. 

Of course, the lower down one gets, and the nearer to the soil, 
the warmer the layer of air becomes, both because there is greater 
radiation, and because one can secure a little more shelter. So, 
very far north, and very near the snow-line on mountains, you 
always find the vegetation runs low and stunted. It takes advan- 
tage of every crack, every cranny in the rocks, every sunny little 
nook, every jutting point or wee promontory of shelter. And as 
the mountain plants have been accustomed for ages to the strenu- 
ous conditions of such cold and wind-swept situations, they have 
ended, of course, by adapting themselves to that station in life to 
which it has pleased the powers that be to call them. They grow 
quite naturally low and stumpy and rosette-shaped: they are 
compact of form and very hard of fibre: they present no surface 
of resistance to the wind in any way; rounded and boss-like, they 
seldom rise above the level of the rocks and stones whose inter- 
stices they occupy. It is this combination of characters that 
makes mountain plants such favourites with florists: for they 
possess of themselves that close-grown habit and that rich profu- 
sion of clustered flowers which it is the grand object of the gardener 
by artificial selection to produce and encourage. 

When one talks of ‘the limit of trees’ on a mountain-side, 
however, it must be remembered that the phrase is used in a 
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strictly human or Pickwickian sense, and that it is only the size, 
not the type, of the vegetation that is really in question. For trees 
exist even on the highest hill-tops : only they have accommodated 
themselves to the exigencies of the situation. Smaller and 
ever smaller species have been developed by natural selection to 
suit the peculiarities of these inclement spots. Take, for example, 
the willow and poplar group. Nobody would deny that a weeping 
willow by an English river, or a Lombardy poplar in an Italian 
avenue, was as much of a true tree as an oak or achestnut. But 
as one mounts towards the bare and wind-swept mountain heights 
one finds that the willows begin to grow downward gradually. 
The ‘netted willow’ of the Alps and Pyrenees, which shelters 
itself under the lee of little jutting rocks, attains a height of only 
a few inches; while the ‘ herbaceous willow,’ common on all very 
high mountains in Western Europe, is a tiny creeping weed, 
which nobody would ever take for a forest tree by origin at all, 
unless he happened to see it in the catkin-bearing stage, when its 
true nature and history would become at once apparent to him. 

Yet this little herb-like willow, one of the most northerly and 
hardy of European plants, is a true tree at heart none the less for 
all that. Soft and succulent as it looks in branch and leaf, you 
may yet count on it sometimes as many rings of annual growth 
as on a lordly Scotch fir-tree. But where? Why, underground. 
For see how cunning it is, this little stunted descendant of proud 
forest lords: hard-pressed by nature, it has learnt to make the 
best of its difficult and precarious position. It has a woody trunk 
at core, like all other trees; but this trunk never appears above 
the level of the soil: it creeps and roots underground in tortuous 
zigzags between the crags and boulders that lie strewn through 
its thin sheet of upland leaf-mould. By this simple plan the 
willow manages to get protection in winter, on the same principle 
as when we human gardeners lay down the stems of vines: only 
the willow remains laid down all the year and always. But in 
summer it sends up its short-lived herbaceous branches, covered 
with tiny green leaves, and ending at last in a single silky catkin. 
Yet between the great weeping willow and this last degraded 
mountain representative of the same primitive type, you can trace 
in Europe alone at least a dozen distinct intermediate forms, all 
well marked in their differences, and all progressively dwarfed by 
long stress of unfavourable conditions. 

From the combination of such unfavourable conditions in 
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Arctic countries and under the snow-line of mountains there 
results a curious fact, already hinted at above, that the coldest 
floras are also, from the purely human point of view, the most 
beautiful. Not, of course, the most luxuriant: for lush richness 
of foliage and ‘breadth of tropic shade’ (to quote a noble lord) 
one must go, as everyone knows, to the equatorial regions. But, 
contrary to the common opinion, the tropics, hoary shams, are not 
remarkable for the abundance or beauty of their flowers. Quite 
otherwise, indeed: an unrelieved green strikes the keynote of 
equatorial forests. This is my own experience, and it is borne 
out (which is far more important) by Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace, 
who has seen a wider range of the untouched tropics, in all four 
hemispheres—northern, southern, eastern, western—than any 
other man, I suppose, that ever lived on this planet. And Mr. 
Wallace is firm in his conviction that the tropics in this respect 
are a complete fraud. Bright flowers are there quite conspicu- 
ously absent. It is rather in the cold and less favoured regions 
of the world that one must look for fine floral displays and bright 
masses of colour. Close up to the snow-line the wealth of flowers 
is always the greatest. 

In order to understand this apparent paradox one must remem- 
ber that the highest type of flowers, from the point of view of 
organisation, is not at the same time by any means the most 
beautiful. On the contrary, plants with very little special adapta- 
tion to any particular insect, like the water-lilies and the poppies, 
are obliged to flaunt forth in very brilliant hues, and to run to 
very large sizes in order to attract the attention of a great number 
of visitors, one or other of whom may casually fertilise them ; 
while plants with very special adaptations, like the sage and mint 
group, or the little English orchids, are so cunningly arranged 
that they can’t fail of fertilisation at the very first visit, which of 
course enables them to a great extent to dispense with the aid of 
big or brilliant petals. So that, where the struggle for life is 
fiercest, and adaptation most perfect, the flora will on the whole 
be not most, but least, conspicuous in the matter of very hand- 
some flowers. 

Now, the struggle for life is fiercest, and the wealth of nature 
is greatest, one need hardly say, in tropical climates. There 
alone do we find every inch of soil ‘encumbered by its waste fer- 
tility,’ as Comus puts it ; weighed down by luxuriant growth of tree, 
shrub, herb, creeper. There alone do lizards lurk in every hole ; 
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beetles dwell manifold in every cranny; butterflies flock thick in 
every grove; bees, ants, and flies swarm by myriads on every sun- 
smitten hillside. Accordingly, in the tropics, adaptation reaches 
its highest point; and tangled richness, not beauty of colour, 
becomes the dominant note of the equatorial forests. Now and 
then, to be sure, as you wander through Brazilian or Malayan 
woods, you may light upon some bright tree clad in scarlet bloom, 
or some glorious orchid drooping pendent from a bough with 
long sprays of beauty: but such sights are infrequent. Green, 
and green, and ever green again—that is the general feeling of 
the equatorial forest: as different as possible from the rich mosaic 
of a high alp in early June, or a Scotch hillside deep in golden 
gorse and purple heather in broad August sunshine. 

In very cold countries, on the other hand, though the conditions 
are severe, the struggle for existence is not really so hard, because, 
in one word, there are fewer competitors. The field is less 
occupied ; life is less rich, less varied, less self-strangling. And 
therefore specialisation hasn’t gone nearly so far in cold latitudes 
or altitudes. Lower and simpler types everywhere occupy the 
soil; mosses, matted flowers, small beetles, dwarf butterflies. 
Nature is less luxuriant, yet in some ways more beautiful. As 
we rise on the mountains the forest trees disappear, and with 
them the forest beasts, from bears to squirrels; a low, wind-swept 
vegetation succeeds, very poor in species, and stunted in growth, 
but making a floor of rich flowers almost unknown elsewhere. 
The humble butterflies and beetles of the chillier elevation pro- 
duce in the result more beautiful bloom than the highly developed 
honey-seekers of the richer and warmer lowlands. Luxuriance is 
atoned for by a Turkey carpet of floral magnificence. 

How, then, has the world at large fallen into the pardonable 
error of believing tropical nature to be so rich in colouring, and 
circumpolar nature to be so dingy and unlovable? Simply thus, 
I believe. The tropics embrace the largest land areas in the 
world, and are richer by a thousand times in species of plants and 
animals than all the rest of the earth in a lump put together. 
That richness necessarily results from the fierceness of the compe- 
tition. Now, among this enormous mass of tropical plants it 
naturally happens that some have finer flowers than any temperate 
species ; while as to the animals and birds, they are undoubtedly, 
on the whole, both larger and handsomer than the fauna of colder 
climates, But in the general aspect of tropical nature an occa: 
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sional bright flower or brilliant parrot counts for very little among 
the mass of lush green which surrounds and conceals it. On the 
other hand, in our museums and conservatories we sedulously 
pick out the rarest and most beautiful of these rare and beautiful 
species, and we isolate them completely from their natural sur- 
roundings. The consequence is that the untravelled mind regards 
the tropics mentally asa sort of perpetual replica of the hot-houses 
at Kew, superimposed on the best of Mr. Bull’s orchid shows. As 
a matter of fact, people who know the hot world well can tell you 
that the average tropical woodland is much more like the dark 
shade of Box Hill or the deepest glades of the Black Forest. or 
really fine floral display in the mass, all at once, you must go, not 
to Ceylon, Sumatra, Jamaica, but to the far north of Canada, the 
Bernese Oberland, the moors of Inverness-shire, the North Cape 
of Norway. Flowers are loveliest where the climate is coldest ; 
forests are greenest, most luxuriant, least. blossoming, where the 
conditions of life are richest, warmest, fiercest. In one word, 
High Life is always poor but beautiful. 
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SPARROWS. 


Now in the country-side from hawthorn snows, 
Hedging lush-grass the thrush’s rapture goes ; 
Full of long-garnered bliss his heart o’erflows. 


All that he sees, he sings. Wove in his trill 
The purple hollows of the windy hill, 
Green valley-spaces very warm and still ; 


The poplar’s gold-edged leaflets trembling nigh ; 
The little pied-faced pansy ’mid the rye ; 
The sweet encompassing of azure sky ; 


Thin through translucent leaves, the sunshine’s rifts ; 
The low brook’s mossy gurgle where there lifts 
Pale rose-stemmed primrose through the bronzéd drifts. 


But the poor dingy sparrow of the town! 
He babbles as he flies—a garrulous clown, 
A sorry piper in his threadbare brown. 


Yet all he feels he, too, full-hearted gives ; 
His little twitter speaks the joy he lives 
There as he sits upon the sunlit eaves. 


’Tis a poor vain conceit—lacks all but will— 
A vague reiterate chirrup, small and shrill; 


Still he pours forth his heart for good or ill. 


Though ’tis scant measure, yet his being’s brim 
Is with Spring’s nectar foaming to the rim, 
Holds he no more, ’tis running o’er for him, 
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He sings the budding bushes of the square, 
The opaque blue unveiling dully fair, 
The inexplicable wonder of the air ; 


And, as he sings, each common sordid thing 
Wears for a space occult transfiguring— 
The sparrow the interpreter of Spring! 


Ah, heart! content thee with thy little song ; 
Content thee, be its compass weak or strong ; 


Stammer thy spirit’s message, right or wrong, 


The meanest thing in nature’s plan is dear 
If it but work its purpose out sincere : 
A little cup may yet hold water clear. 


Not thine the lordly utterances of fate, 
The invincible pealing clarion of the great ; 
Yet there are thoughts thou would’st articulate. 


High souls have hymned high themes, yet not voiced thee ; 


In narrowest lives there is a mystery 
Deep and unplumbed, whose singer ’s yet to be. 


Something within no other soul has known— 
An individual secret of their own 
That God has whispered unto them alone. 


Speak from the heart! all else is incomplete ; 
Speak to the heart! for that alone is sweet ; 
Weak words are mighty that with heart-blood beat. 


Sing out thy meagre life’s obscurest cares ; 
Sing out the burden that thy dumb soul bears, 


Perchance some heart may bless thee unawares! 
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SEASONABLE WEATHER. 


I HAVE never crossed the Line. Though I have been within hail 
of the Southern Cross; seen rain come down, not in bucketfuls, but 
‘ strings’ (which they say marks the downpour of the tropics); 
gazed in amazement almost incredulous at the Canadian Aurora 
Borealis, and stood under an African midnight sky full of stars 
bigger and more luminous than planets, or lit with a moon which 
showed the smallest print—I know nothing (except from hearsay) 
about the heats, colds, winds, calms, clouds, and sunshine of 
another hemisphere. I perceive, however, a deeper meaning 
than he probably intended to convey in the remark of an Amer- 
ican visitor when he was asked what he thought about English 
weather, and replied, ‘ Waal, sir, I guess you have only samples. 
He intended to express his sense of that pervading inferiority 
which characterises all British possessions or experience, and yet 
he hit on one peculiarity of our insular position which makes the 
British climate unique. He was right. Few though our square 
miles may be, they show meteorological specimens of every sort. 
We cannot, indeed, boast of a blizzard (Yankee, I suppose, for 
‘blows hard’), which sweeps a region three thousand miles in 
width ; but half an acre of it is enough in an eastern county, when 
it comes straight from the Ural mountains, and any moisture it 
may have had has been sucked out of it by the dryness of Europe. 
Thus we feel the most arid airs of our own Continent, and yet, 
on the other hand, we have none of the juice taken out of the 
west wind before it begins to fall upon the Irish Coast. The rain- 
cloud which travels from America is tapped by us before it reaches 
our nearest neighbours, and the bitterness of a Siberian wind 
takes its last edge as it passes over waterless France. Even a 
lake might put a spoonful into it in passing, but our friends 
across the Channel have hardly a pond on this side of their Alps, 
and only add a dash of snow to the cold breezes which come to us 
across their fields and hills. 

I had hardly taken my pen off the word ‘samples,’ by which 
our American cousins designate our scraps of weather, than I was 
introduced by a friend, who has visitors from all parts of the 
world (I once met Captain Semmes, of the ‘ Alabama,’ in his com- 
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pany), to a leading Ojibbeway Indian, who combined the dress of 
a clergyman with red ribbons round his neck (by which hung 
enormous medals commemorating I know not what), and talked 
English with smiling readiness and an indescribable accent. ‘ Sir,’ 
said I, ‘I hope you will receive pleasant impressions of our 
country.’ ‘Well,’ he replied, ‘I landed in this last March, and 
in the first fortnight of my visit saw more snow than I had seen 
during the whole winter in Canada.’ 

It is not often that one has so speedy a confirmation of a 
sentence. The Ojibbeway had seen a ‘sample’ of our weather, 
and yet it was outside ordinary British experience, and could not 
be taken to illustrate the real behaviour of any season that we 
know. The blizzard, ¢.g., of one awful night in winter, when we 
thought of men with numb-cold fingers ‘lying out’ on swaying 
yards, and presently heard of some frozen stiff in the rigging, 
when our shores were fringed with disaster, when the papers said 
that the Channel was ‘full of wreckage,’ and helpless railway 
engines as well as sheep had to be dug out of drifts, may have 
been a sample’; but the supply which it represented could not, 
methinks, be greeted, however pleasantly, as ‘ seasonable’ by those 
well-clad people who smile at bitter frosts. Nevertheless, even 
that night did not come without results which were immediately 
claimed as desirable by some. One of the submerged tenth, for 
instance, immediately floated up, with a shovel, at my snow- 
blocked door and flatly declined to clear the pavement before the 
house for less than a shilling. ‘You see, sir,’ he said (very civilly 
and with smiles of satisfaction), ‘’taint often we gets such a job.’ 
So I let him do it, and, though his tool was imperfect, the whole 
business was over in less than half an hour, the wage pocketed, 
and the workman re-engaged elsewhere. Indeed, while many 
were full of pity for the poorest during the last long winter frost, 
they were not the most usually indigent who suffered most, but 
the steady workers at out-door trades, such as that of bricklaying. 
They could tide over the delay of one month, but many of them 
were sorely pinched when they had to stand idle for two. The 
loafers then reaped a fine winter harvest in sweeping ice and 
serving skaters. A friend happened to hear one of them, in the 
middle of the frost, complaining to.a mate that he had earned 
only seven pounds in a particular week! Fact. The secretary 
of a well-known charitable society remarked to me that ‘ casuals’ 
had never had such a season. Certainly no begging-gang was 
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seen, or heard to sing, in my street throughout the whole of the 
last long winter frost, except on the first day of its arrival, before 
the ice in the parks began to bear. The weather was seasonable 
to them, at any rate. I know that many reckon our bitter 
springs to be wholesome to the many and not to the few alone. 
When Kingsley wrote his ode to the north-east wind which 
‘crisps the lazy dyke, and hungers into madness every plunging 
pike,’ we were bidden to enjoy it as ‘breeding’ hardy men. No 
doubt the inhabitants of a land swept by icy gales are likely to 
show robust life, but that is because they are tough to begin with. 
They are the survivors, not the children, of the freezing blast. 
The northern savage is swift and strong. He endures where 
the whiteface faints from fatigue. But this is no result of his 
individual training. It comes from the weak and sickly among 
his ancestors having been killed off in their youth, and before 
they became the progenitors of offspring feebler than themselves. 
I do not believe that the Red Indian feels any access of strength 
when the Canadian January brings ‘seasonable weather.’ He 
hugs himself in his blanket, and would doze over the fire in his 
wigwam were he not obliged to use the occasion for hunting 
animals, which are, in their turn, handicapped by the snow, and 
more accessible than in summer. Winter is one of the four 
seasons, and we must take it as it comes; but we cannot see that 
it is an occasion for the stoppage of all natural growth without 
suspecting that it brings a sharp trial to all that is feeble or 
imperfect. The strong sap which has unfolded a million leaves 
retires to—well, botanists could say, perhaps; anyhow, the tree, 
naked because its living clothes have been stripped off, waits for 
a time while the cold sits in judgment on all life and decides that 
only the hardiest shall see another year. And unless civilisation 
stepped in, and with tender care physicked the sickly, sending 
some to other climes, putting others to bed, and generally nursing 
the faint stores of health, we should all be as vigorous as savages, 
or at least as those sturdy inhabitants of the middle ages whose 
endurance we read of, though we do not know how many of their 
young children, and those that were weak and sickly among 
them, were inexorably disposed of. It is one of the anomalies of 
experience that ignorance of sanitary laws, and exposure to the 
risks of life, may result in the presence of a hardy race. The 
fittest survive. The care which is now benificently bestowed 
upon the sick, and the artificial protection of the helpless, leave 
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us with those who would otherwise have disappeared, and who 
not only drag on a debilitated existence, but become in many 
instances the parents of children who start the business of life 
with a still lower account at the bank of health than their pro- 
genitors. If the science which now shields us from pernicious 
physical influences and backs the naturally strong, had never been 
reached, we who survived might all have been as lusty as the 
Last of the Mohicans. Do not suppose, my readers, that I 
admire blizzards or commend infanticide and the euthanasia of 
the physically useless. Power to relieve the suffering is God- 
given. A perception of the sacredness of life, whether seen in 
the cripple or the athlete, is divine, and behiud all the result of 
our imperfect civilisation lies that growing desire and purpose to 
better the lot of the poor and needy which marks the Christian 
faith. 

We have wandered somewhat from our original purpose, which 
was to consider ‘seasonable weather,’ but the side-path was a 
natural and legitimate one. In returning to it I ask what distin- 
guishes each of our four conventional seasons ; and it is a pleasant 
thought to begin with that, if we repeat their names, we always 
head the list with ‘Spring,’ though the almanac stubbornly 
insists on putting January first. We (perhaps unconsciously) 
recognise reserves of life in this preference. Man naturally looks 
forward, not back. The spring (especially ours), more often 
than not, comes with a sharp edge, and yet we always put it at the 
head of the meteorological poll. Though the seeds of future har- 
vests may not have begun to sprout, they are there, in the 
ground, waiting for the signal to grow, for orders to march out 
and cover the field in which man yearly wages his battle with 
hunger. There is a significant: agreement in hopefulness and 
indomitable pugnacity in this fixing upon the spring with which 
to start when we repeat the formula of sequence which expresses 
the four seasons. The sensuous or greedy man might prefer to 
begin with that in which we reap our crops, and have something 
tangible to speak of. And yet that comes last but one, last before 
all the forces of nature have gone through their summer man- 
ceuvres, or annual campaign, and retire to winter quarters. There 
would at once be felt a little shock of dislocation if a man were to 
talk of the ‘seasons’ as ‘autumn, winter, spring, and summer.’ 
Something more than a cadence of words which fits the tongue is 
felt in the accepted order in which we place the routine of the 
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year. We begin with the ‘spring,’ when all life is as yet unful- 
filled, but full of hope; when the first fruits of resurrection are 
being felt, and more than the unseeing eye perceives may be seen 
in the primrose on the bank, when we watch the soft blade push- 
ing itself through the hard earth without being bruised in so 
doing, or prepare the seed-bed for that which is to follow in its 
turn. All this helps to mitigate the vexation with which in 
March or April we look at the weathercock (though such a verifi- 
cation of facts is generally superfluous) and see that the wind is 
still in the north-east. We are disappointed for the day, but 
know that a good time is coming, and must shortly come. And 
that is a wholesome frame of mind, however brought about. 

We pass into another as the seasonable weather of June and 
July begins to make itself felt. Then we are conscious of some 
reaction. The heat comes. Toil is exhaustive. We seek the 
shade. The long day brings longer hours of labour. Rest is not 
so appropriate when light gives glaring opportunities for work. 
The rapid progress of the summer makes imperative demands 
upon the husbandman to keep pace with it. A warmer sun 
ripens obnoxious weeds as well as the kindly fruits of the earth. 
Growth is around us and incessant. The expectation of spring is 
succeeded by the importunity of fruition. Though the final 
ingathering of autumn has not arrived, much produce makes its 
appearance which requires immediate attention. The gardener is 
especially active in the bedding and culture of his flowers, the 
sowing and thinning of his successive vegetable crops and their 
subsequent plucking or selling. He is busied, moreover, in the 
gathering of his strawberries, currants, and the like. He must 
lose no time over these perishable fruits. Then, too, the farmer 
is specially engaged. There is, eg., the hay-harvest, which pre- 
cedes that of the corn, and is accompanied by, perhaps, even 
greater anxieties than the later reaping of the wheat. Poetical 
and idle people who talk about the scents and beauty of the 
clover, humming with the industry of a million bees, or the artist 
who sketches the brown-armed mower as, like Time, with steady 
strides and hissing scythe, he sweeps down the helpless grass, and 
the conventional maidens who toss it in the sweet air (though 
this business is mostly done now with cunningly forked revolving 
machines of unsentimental iron), little appreciate the concern 
with which the farmer taps his barometer, watches an ominous 
change of wind, which hasa trick of ‘ backing’ at the wrong time, 
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or sighs (possibly does something else beginning with an ‘s’) as 
he sees beautiful water-bearing clouds pile themselves up on the 
horizon and creep together in the sky. The weather may be 
‘ seasonable,’ but it is ‘catchy,’ and a day’s rain, which makes the 
country side smell sweetly in the nostrils of a townsman, may 
check the whole promising procedure of a week, and change the 
crop (which to the agriculturist means a balance at his bank) 
into a result as useless as a dishonoured or counterfeit note. 
Instead of being packed into a valuable haystack it may even have 
to be carted into the muckyard, where that which was to have 
been their winter food is trodden down uneaten by the feet of 
heedless cattle. It is a matter of yearly surprise to me that more 
farmers do not avail themselves of the method, now well known, 
by which grass may be safely stored for fodder as fast as it is 
cut. I refer to ensilage. The process is by no means a neces- 
sarily expensive one. I know that there is ingenious machinery 
whereby the succulent newly-mown tares or sainfoin may be 
pressed in the silo or the stack, but it is costly, and thus, though 
effective, takes off the value of the result. You can always get a 
sovereign if you will pay a guinea for it, but dear implements may 
lead to a poor return, however successfully the crop may be 
housed. In the making of ensilage, however, there need be no 
great preliminary outlay. I do not speak idly, having proved my 
words. A few years ago I had a pit, like a large grave, dug in 
chalk soil, It was some six feet deep, four wide, and twelve long. 
While our neighbours were mourning over or growling at a wet 
June, I had this hole filled with mixed clover and other grass, It 
wasa drizzly day, and thus the stuff was carted, not merely green 
from the field, just as it was cut, but also damp with rain. We 
used no weights, only stamping the fresh-cut hay down, and then 
piling on it the earth which had been dug out of the hole. This 
was filled up, as the grass settled, two or three times, and then 
the grave was left untouched till the following year. I believe 
that the men employed in the business thought me more than 
fuolish to ‘waste’ so much good fodder, and I learnt that the 
odds in the village betting were heavily against me. ‘He won’t 
find,’ said the experts, ‘northin’ but a lot of owd muck.’ At last 
the month of March came, and in the presence of chosen witnesses 
we opened the grave. Every blade of the buried grass was 
changed into excellent ensilage which the cows and horses ate 
ieadily. This last year I made another similar primitive silo, or 
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rather enlarged the old one (for such a grass tomb as I have 
described serves over and over again), and the result was especially 
valuable in a late spring when no blade had grown, and turnips 
had been injured by the winter frost. 

Thus the farmer might smile at the showers which now make 
him frown, and, however wet the hay time, find it ‘seasonable 
weather.’ Indeed, an especially damp month which makes the 
grass crop abundant (and yet renders the storing of it uncertain 
if treated in the usual way) rather adds to, than detracts from, the 
amount and value of the result when it is disposed of as I have 
said. But the moods in which we meet and judge the weather are 
as varied as the seasons themselves. One man is almost sure to 
want what another dreads, and so difficult is it for any farmer, 
however selfish and indifferent to the needs of his neighbours, to 
be sure of what he desires that it has been often said he would 
grumble just as much if he had the sun in one hand anda water- 
ing-pot in the other. And this perversity of dissatisfaction must 
not be imputed to him for evil, since, in fact, the requirements of 
a summer crop within the circle of the same farm are not merely 
varied, but often antagonistic. That which is fatal to the water- 
loving herbage, or even to barley and oats, is life to the wheat. 
Do all my readers know why? I will tell them. A grain of 
wheat is not content with that with which it finds near the sur- 
face of the soil which has been duly prepared for its growth. The 
field is ploughed, harrowed, weeded, manured, and sown. All that 
the farmer can do for the seed is done. But the grain of wheat 
sends afilament nothicker than the spoke of a cobweb down intothe 
ground some three, four, or even five feet, and through this tender 
tap-root sucks up what moisture it needs from the stores beneath 
which are unaffected by the sun’s rays. Thus a drought which 
can burn up the shallow-rooted barley does not affect the seed 
which represents the staff of life. This rejoices in the fiercest 
heat that ever bakes the surface of an English field. The hottest 
summer produces the best wheat-crop. It is thus, by the way, 
also with the oak. Unlike some other trees, this has a central 
descending root, which taps the moisture unreached by them. 
While their leaves faint in the sultry downpour, those of the oak 
are fresh and green. Thus it is with wheat, which thrives when 
other corn-crops suffer. The American farmers alone, who cover 
great areas with it, have unmixed satisfaction at that ‘ seasonable 
weather’ which we conventionally associate with summer heat, 
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The Californian, e.g., can calculate on six months or more of hot 
unbroken sunshine, and smiles at the vexation which comes to 
the man who grows a mixed produce in his fields, but never finds 
a time which suits them all alike. His whole crop succeeds, and 
he sows the same year after year. We must not wonder at or 
blame the shortness of temper which is shown by the Englishman 
with his provoking samples of weather. 

Its uncertain variety, moreover, produces irritating results in 
other ways. Few houses, e.g., are equipped with provision against 
that heat which is certain and prolonged elsewhere, as, say, in 
India. But periods of dog-day sultriness sometimes arrive in 
which every householder wishes he had a ‘ punkah,’ when there is 
not a breath of moving air, and the opening of windows only 
makes his rooms the hotter. The secret of acool house is seldom 
then realised. The best plan is to open every casement in the 
night, and then close them before the sun has power to heat the 
surrounding atmosphere. Thus a body of coolness is trapped, 
and cut off from being affected by an August sun. Let me here 
pause to account for the general access of warmth which then 
arrives. While the fields are covered by the corn-crop the sur- 
face of the soil is shaded, but when this is laid bare by the reap- 
ing of the harvest, it is exposed to the sun’s rays, and, becoming 
hot, lends its heat to the air itself. Hence, probably, comes the 
rise in, or nature of, the temperature which characterises autumn. 

This season, indeed, has its peculiar charms. Alone in the 
routine of the year it has its atmosphere of fruition. The hopes 
of the spring have been fulfilled or denied. There is no longer 
any doubt about results. The toils of the summer, when the 
husbandman runs his race with annual growth, have been finished 
off with the supreme effort of harvest. A time has come which, 
years out of mind, is given toa parenthesis of rejoicing and repose. 
Though the anxious farmer, who is beginning to hoe his turnips 
and to make provision for the September plough, may not always 
sing the harvest hymn, ‘ All is safely gathered in, ere the winter 
storms begin’ with an unmixed abandonment to the spirit of joy- 
fulness, an interval of gladness or relaxation asserts itself. Holi- 
days come. Tourists go about ‘seeking rest,’ and often, like evil 
spirits, ‘ finding none.’ Garden-parties bloom with the autumnal 
bonnet. Partridges are harassed, sportsmen weary, and keepers 
tipped. Then, too, a prodigious assimilation of harvest-suppers 
comes to pass, as the sunburnt peasant in his Sunday clothes sits 
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down to a weekday feast, sings the long-drawn traditional songs of 
ingathering, smokes the long new clay, and rattles the empty mug, 
soon refilled, upon the board, in passing contentment and applause. 
Then, too, the trees deck themselves in transient colour before 
they undress for their winter sleep, as if, their yearly duty being 
done, they liked to add special decoration to a period of rest. 
There is no more pleasantly ‘ seasonable weather ’ than that which 
mostly comes somewhere in the month of September, when the 
bulk of the twelve months’ work is done, and nature pauses to 
await the advent of the coming frosts. Chill October has not yet 
cooled the summer air, though the yellowing or reddened leaves 
already speckle the lawn, the swallows begin to hold converse 
about return, and another log is thrown upon the freshly-lighted 
evening fire. 

Many profess to feel a saddened spirit as the warm year dies 
down and the flowers wither, but really the departure of autumn 
and the close of holidays ought to be associated with the freshest 
sense of renewed intellectual vitality. It is true that we are not 
then moved by that sentiment of expectation which marks the 
spring, but the rest has been had, and October becomes the true 
starting-point of the brain-work of the year. Then colleges and 
schools open their classes afresh, and the writer dips his pen with 
a hand browned on the hill-side or the sea, and with a reserve of 
bodily strength which is needed as much for the chamber as the 
field. The long vacation is over, and the familiar desk, which 
had come to be almost loathed at the end of dusty summer, 
renews its welcome look. Here indeed absence makes the heart 
grow fonder, and no one is more ready to greet the study-fire 
than the man who, two months before, had yearned to get away. To 
come back to one’s own home, feel on rising in the morning that 
the hair-brushes and other toggery of the dressing-table have not 
to be packed up for the daily flitting, that dinners may be eaten 
and sleeps slept without subsequent mention of a bill, makes the 
approach of winter independent of ‘seasonable weather.’ We 
don’t much care what it is when we have once again put the ice- 
axe and iron-nailed boots away in their cupboard, sent the pug- 
garee to be washed, and locked the passport up in a drawer. It 
is when the nights have begun to be long, and yet, however dark, 
all(in town) independent of the moon ; when weary country drives 
are ill rewarded by country cooks, and yet people have not ‘come 
up’ for their yearly urban business or entertainment, that we 
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begin to ask ourselves whether the seasons of fashion are rightly 
fitted to those of nature. Unfashionable people already defy the 
canons of society. By common consent autumn is the time of 
holidays, when thousands below the upper ten exchange country 
and town sensations: for, while London, e.g., is emptied of all 
residents who can get away, perhaps only for a week, uncounted 
provincial excursionists fill the theatres and saunter through the 
parks. The face of the Oxford Street procession is then changed. 
The houses of the rich are empty, but the pavements of the way- 
farers are filled. People who are ‘ out of town’ have little idea of 
the numbers who visit it while they are away. The tanned faces, 
unmistakably country-made clothes, and serviceable boots which 
may then be seen in growing numbers every year by anyone who 
watches the great metropolitan thoroughfares, belong to excursive 
‘provincials.’ They don’t come for long, but they tire their feet 
on the hot pavement, sit squarely in omnibuses, and go to the 
play with expectant smiles, as surely as the autumn comes round. 
Now, their visitation of it, at a time when the town is talked of as 
empty, suggests the reflection that London is enjoyable even when 
it is said to be most repulsive and deserted. No one wants the 
‘season’ to be held in August, but why should not the time of 
fashion be shifted from the best part of summer to the worst part 
of winter, when the country roads are dark, but the city streets 
are lighted ? Why should not January be made gay in cities, and 
the beauties of June be seen at their own time and in their own 
place? Of course the answer is not far to seek. There are no 
foxes in Kensington, nor pheasants in Hyde Park. And as to the 
flowers of the field and garden, who cares to see and smell them 
in their homes when there is nothing to be done in the way of 
killing anything, except perhaps trout, when the fly is ‘on’? 
Spring is a ‘ close time’ for all sanguinary sport, and (beside hay- 
fever) there is nothing to be caught in early summer. So the 
representatives of fashion spend the dull winter away from the 
illuminated streets, and in the glaring June sunshine display 
powdered complexions which would have passed muster under 
gaslight. So perverse are they, on the lowest grounds, in dislo- 
cating the seasonableness of the year. 

In talking about the weather one is conscious of being started 
on a road which has no end. Everybody has naturally something 
to say about it every day. It is, here, full of surprises, and the 
subject of inexhaustible conjecture. It exercises the shepherd 
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and baffles the prophet. Our conduct of life, our judgment of the 
world is more dependent upon the height of the mercury and 
direction of the wind than many doctors and divines would allow. 
The state of the sky rules the procedure of man upon the earth. 
It is the ‘deluge’ which marks the earliest record of Almighty 
Nemesis, and the ‘sun’ which illustrates the excellence of righteous- 
ness and revelation. The mere thought of ‘ seasonable weather,’ 
moreover, opens our ininds to the perception of fitness and choice 
in using the manifold opportunities which are provided in our 
course. As the farmer makes hay while the sun shines, so in a 
hundred ways we are called to watch for and use openings for 
action of any kind, or kold our hands in the presence of signs 
that are ominous. The uncertainty of the weather, too, suggests 
the caution with which we forecast the possibilities of the future, 
and has created the maxim of the thrifty man who lays up against 
arainy day. What I have said only touches the fringe of com- 
ment which it suggests, but of all subjects none are perhaps more 
prolific in the lessons of life than the weather, which in the main 
is always seasonable, but in the perception of which depends to a 
greater extent than many like to admit the success of our work, 
whether it be in providing the food of man, or illustrating that 
just judgment which is required in whatever we have to do, 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
HOW AGOSTINO PISANO RISKED HIS HEAD. 


EveN the squires’ table at the Abbey of St. Andrew’s at Bordeaux 
was on a very sumptuous scale while the prince held his court 
there. Here first, after the meagre fare of Beaulieu and the 
stinted board of the Lady Loring, Alleyne learned the lengths to 
which luxury and refinement might be pushed. Roasted peacocks, 
with the feathers all carefully replaced, so that the bird lay upon 
the dish even as it had strutted in life, boars’ heads with the tusks 
gilded and the mouth lined with silver foil, jellies in the shape of 
the Twelve Apostles, and a great pasty which formed an exact 
model of the king’s new castle at Windsor—these were a few of 
the strange dishes which faced him. An archer had brought him 
a change of clothes from the cog, and he had already, with the 
elasticity of youth, shaken off the troubles and fatigues of the 
morning. A page from the inner banqueting-hall had come with 
word that their master intended to drink wine at the lodgings of 
the Lord Chandos that night, and that he desired his squires to 
sleep at the hotel of the ‘Half Moon,’ on the Rue des Apotres. 
Thither, then, they both set out in the twilight after the long 
course of juggling tricks and glee-singing with which the principal 
meal was concluded. 

A thin rain was falling as the two youths, with their cloaks 
over their heads, made their way on foot through the streets of the 
old town, leaving their horses in the royal stables. An occasional 
oil lamp at the corner of a street, or in the portico of some 
wealthy burgher, threw a faint glimmer over the shining cobble- 
stones and the varied motley crowd who, in spite of the weather, 
ebbed and flowed along every highway. In those scattered circles 
of dim radiance might be seen the whole busy panorama of life in 
a wealthy and martial city. Here passed the round-faced burgher, 
swollen with prosperity, his sweeping dark-clothed gaberdine, flat 
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velvet cap, broad leather belt and dangling pouch all speaking of 
comfort and of wealth. Behind him his serving-wench, her blue 
wimple over her head, and one hand thrust forth to bear the 
lanthorn which threw a golden bar of light along her master’s 
path. Behind them a group of swaggering half-drunken York- 
shire dalesmen, speaking a dialect which their own southland 
countrymen could scarce comprehend, their jerkins marked with 
the pelican, which showed that they had come over in the train of 
the north-country Stapletons. The burgher glanced back at their 
fierce faces and quickened his step, while the girl pulled her 
wimple closer round her; for there was a meaning in their wild 
eyes, as they stared at the purse and the maiden, which men of 
all tongues could understand. Then came archers of the guard, 
shrill-voiced women of the camp, English pages with their fair skins 
and blue wondering eyes, dark-robed friars, lounging men-at-arms, 
swarthy loud-tongued Gascon serving-men, seamen from the 
river, rude peasants of the Médoc, and becloaked and befeathered 
squires of the court, all jostling and pushing in an ever-changing 
many-coloured stream; while English, French, Welsh, Basque, and 
the varied dialects of Gascony and Guienne filled the air with 
their babel. From time to time the throng would be burst 
asunder and a lady’s horse-litter would trot past towards the abbey, 
or there would come a knot of torch-bearing archers walking in 
front of Gascon baron or English knight, as he sought his lodgings 
after the palace revels. Clatter of hoofs, clinking of weapons, 
shouts from the drunken brawlers and high laughter of women, 
they all rose up, like the mist from a marsh, out of the crowded 
streets of the dim-lit city. 

One couple out of the moving throng especially engaged the 
attention of the two young squires, the more soas they were going 
in their own direction and immediately in front of them. They 
consisted of a man and a girl, the former very tall with rounded 
shoulders, a limp of one foot, and a large flat object covered with 
dark cloth under his arm. His companion was young and straight, 
with a quick elastic step and graceful bearing, though so swathed 
in a black mantle that little could be seen of her face save a flash 
of dark eyes and a curve of raven hair. The tall man leaned heavily 
upon her to take the weight off his tender foot, while he held his 
burden betwixt himself and the wall, cuddling it jealously to his 
side, and thrusting forward his young companion to act as a buttress 
whenever the pressure of the crowd threatened to bear him away. 
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The evident anxiety of the man, the appearance of his attendant, 
and the joint care with which they defended their concealed pos- 
session, excited the interest of the two young Englishmen who 
walked within hand-touch of them. 

‘Courage, child!’ they heard the tall man exclaim in strange 
hybrid French. ‘If we can win another sixty paces we are 
safe.’ 

‘ Hold it safe, father,’ the other answered, in the same soft, 
mincing dialect. ‘We have no cause for fear.’ 

‘Verily, they are heathens and barbarians,’ cried the man; 
‘mad, howling, drunken barbarians! Forty more paces, Tita mia, 
and I swear to the holy Eloi, patron of all learned craftsmen, that 
I will never set foot over my door again until the whole swarm are 
safely hived in their camp of Dax, or wherever else they curse with 
their presence. Twenty more paces, my treasure! Ah, my God! 
how they push and brawl! Get in their way; Tita mia! Put your 
little elbow bravely out! Set your shoulders squarely against 
them, girl! Why should you give way to these mad islanders ? 
Ah, cospetto! we are ruined and destroyed !’ 

The crowd had thickened in front, so that the lame man and 
the girl had come to a stand. Several half-drunken English 
archers, attracted, as the squires had been, by their singular 
appearance, were facing towards them, and peering at them through 
the dim light. 

‘By the three kings!’ cried one, ‘here is an old dotard shrew 
to have so goodly a crutch! Use the leg that God hath given you, 
man, and do not bear so heavily upon the wench.’ 

‘Twenty devils fly away with him!’ shouted another. * What, 
how, man! are brave archers to go maidless while an old man uses 
one as a walking-staff ?’ 

‘Come with me, my honey-bird !’ cried a third, plucking at the 
girl’s mantle. 

‘Nay, with me, my heart’s desire!’ said the first. ‘By 
St. George! our life is short, and we should be merry while we may. 
May I never see Chester Bridge again, if she is not aright winsome 
lass!’ 

‘What hath the old toad under his arm?’ cried one of the 
others. ‘ He hugs it to him as the devil hugged the pardoner.’ 

‘Let us see, old bag of bones; let us see what it is that you 
have under your arm!’ They crowded in upon him, while he, 
ignorant of their language, could but clutch the girl with one hand 
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and the parcel with the other, looking wildly about in search of 
help. 

‘ Nay, lads, nay!’ cried Ford, pushing back the nearest archer. 
‘This is but scurvy conduct. Keep your hands off, or it will be 
the worse for you.’ 

‘Keep your tongue still, or it will be the worse for you,’ 
shouted the most drunken of the archers, ‘ Who are you to spoil 
sport ?’ 

‘A raw squire, new landed,’ said another. ‘By St. Thomas of 
Kent! we are at the beck of our master, but we are not to be 
ordered by every babe whose mother hath sent him as far as 
Aquitaine.’ 

‘Oh, gentlemen,’ cried the girl in broken French, ¢ for dear 
Christ’s sake stand by us, and do not let these terrible men do us 
an injury.’ 

‘ Have no fears, lady,’ Alleyne answered. ‘We shall see that 
all is well with you. Take your hand from the girl’s wrist, you 
north-country rogue !’ 

‘Hold to her, Wat!’ said a great black-bearded man-at-arms, 
whose steel breast-plate glimmered in the dusk. ‘Keep your 
hands from your bodkins, you two, for that was my trade before 
you were born, and, by God’s soul! I will drive a handful of steel 
through you if you move a finger.’ 

‘Thank God!’ said Alleyne suddenly, as he spied in the lamp- 
light a shock of blazing red hair which fringed a steel cap high 
above the heads of the crowd. ‘ Here is John, and Aylward, too! 
Help us, comrades, for there is wrong being done to this maid and 
to the old man.’ 

‘Hold, mon petit,’ said the old bowman, pushing his way 
through the crowd, with the huge forester at his heels. ‘ What is all 
this, then? By the twang of string! I think that you will have 
some work upon your hands if you are to right all the wrongs that 
you may see upon this side of the water. It is not to be thought 
that a troop of bowmen, with the wine buzzing in their ears, will 
be as soft-spoken as so many young clerks in an orchard. When 
you have been a year with the Company you will think less of such 
matters. But what is amiss here? The provost-marshal with his 
archers is coming this way, and some of you may find yourselves 
in the stretch-neck, if you take not heed.’ 

‘Why, it is old Sam Aylward of the White Company!’ shouted 
the man-at-arms.’ ‘Why, Samkin, what hath come upon thee?_ I 
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can call to mind the day when you were as roaring a blade as ever 
called himself a free companion. By my soul! from Limoges to 
Navarre, who was there who would kiss a wench or cut a throat as 
readily as bowman Aylward of Hawkwood’s company ?’ 

‘ Like enough, Peter,’ said Aylward, ‘and, by my hilt ! I may not 
have changed so much. But it was ever a fair loose and a clear 
mark with me. The wench must be willing, or the man must be 
standing up against me, else, by these ten finger bones! either 
were safe enough for me.’ 

A glance at Aylward’s resolute face, and at the huge shoulders 
of Hordle John, had convinced the archers that there was little to 
be got by violence. The girl and the old man began to shuffle on 
in the crowd without their tormentors venturing to stop them. 
lord and Alleyne followed slowly behind them, but Aylward caught 
the latter by the shoulder. 

‘By my hilt! camarade,’ said he, ‘I hear that you have done 
great things at the Abbey to-day, but I pray you to havea care, 
for it was I who brought you into the Company, and it would be a 
black day for me if aught were to befall you.’ 

‘Nay, Aylward, I will have a care.’ 

‘Thrust not forward into danger too much, mon petit. In a 
little time your wrist will be stronger and your cut more shrewd. 
There will be some of us at the “Rose de Guienne” to-night, 
which is two doors from the hotel of the “ Half Moon,” so if you 
would drain a cup with a few simple archers you will be right 
welcome.’ 

Alleyne promised to be there if his duties would allow, and 
then, slipping through the crowd, he rejoined Ford, who was stand- 
ing in talk with the two strangers, who had now reached their own 
doorstep. 

‘ Brave young signor,’ cried the tall man, throwing his arms 
round Alleyne, ‘how can we thank you enough for taking our 
parts against those horrible drunken barbarians? What should 
we have done without you? My Tita would have been dragged 
away, and my head would have been shivered into a thousand 
fragments.’ 

‘Nay, I scarce think that they would have mishandled you so,’ 
said Alleyne in surprise. 

‘Ho, ho!’ cried he with a high crowing laugh, ‘it is not the 
head upon my shoulders that I think of. Cospetto! no. It is 
the head under my arm which you have preserved,’ 
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‘Perhaps the signori would deign to come under our roof, 
father,’ said the maiden. ‘If we bide here, who knows that some 
fresh tumult may not break out.’ 

‘Well said, Tita! Well said, my girl! I pray you, sirs, to 
honour my unworthy roof so far. A light, Giacomo! There are 
five steps up. Now two more. So! Here we are at last in 
safety. Corpo di Baccho! I would not have given ten maravedi 
for my head when those children of the devil were pushing us 
against the wall. Tita mia, you have been a brave girl, and it 
was better that you should be pulled and pushed than that my 
head should be broken.’ 

‘Yes indeed, father,’ said she earnestly. 

‘But those English! Ach! Take a Goth, a Hun, and a 
Vandal; mix them together and add a Barbary rover; then 
take this creature and make him drunk—and you have an English- 
man. My God! were ever such people upon earth? What place 
is free from them? I hear that they swarm in Italy even as 
they swarm here. Everywhere you will find them, except in 
heaven.’ 

‘Dear father,’ cried Tita, still supporting the angry old 
man, as he limped up the curved oaken stair. ‘You must not 
forget that these good signori who have preserved us are also 
English.’ 

‘Ah, yes. My pardon, sirs! Come into my roomhere. There 
are some who might find some pleasure in these paintings, but I 
learn that the art of war is the only art which is held in honour 
in your island.’ 

The low-roofed, oak-panelled room into which he conducted 
them was brilliantly lighted by four scented oil lamps. Against 
the walls, upon the table, on the floor, and in every part of the 
chamber were great sheets of glass painted in the most brilliant 
colours. Ford and Edricson gazed around them in amazement, 
for never had they seen such magnificent works of art. 

‘You like them, then,’ the lame artist cried, in answer to the 
look of pleasure and of surprise in their faces. ‘There are, then, 
some of you who have a taste for such trifling.’ 

‘I could not have believed it,’ exclaimed Alleyne. ‘ What 
colour! What outlines! See to this martyrdom of the holy 
Stephen, Ford. Could you not yourself pick up one of these 
stones which lie to the hand of the wicked murtherers ?’ 

‘ And see this stag, Alleyne, with the cross betwixt its horns. 
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By my faith! I have never seen a better one at the Forest of 
Bere.’ 

‘And the green of this grass—how bright and clear! Why, 
ail the painting that I have seen is but child’s play beside this. 
This worthy gentleman must be one of those great painters of 
whom I have oft heard brother Bartholomew speak in the old 
days at Beaulieu.’ 

The dark mobile face of the artist shone with pleasure at the 
unaffected delight of the two young Englishmen. His daughter 
had thrown off her mantle and disclosed a face of the finest and 
most delicate Italian beauty, which soon drew Ford’s eyes from 
the pictures in front of him. Alleyne, however, continued with 
little cries of admiration and of wonderment to turn from the walls 
to the table and yet again to the walls. 

‘What think you of this, young sir?’ asked the painter, tear- 
ing off the cloth which concealed the flat object which he had 
borne beneath his arm. It was a leaf-shaped sheet of glass 
bearing upon it a face with a halo round it, so delicately outlined, 
and of so perfect a tint, that it might have been indeed a human 
face which gazed with sad and thoughtful eyes upon the young 
squire. He clapped his hands, with that thrill of joy which true 
art will ever give to a true artist. 

‘It is great!’ he cried. ‘It is wonderful! But I marvel, sir, 
that you should have risked a work of such beauty and value by 
bearing it at night through so unruly a crowd.’ 

‘I have indeed been rash,’ said the artist. ‘Some wine, Tita, 
from the Florence flask! Had it not been for you, I tremble to 
think of what might have come of it. See to the skin tint: it 
is not to be replaced; for paint as you will, it is not once ina 
hundred times that it is not either burned too brown in the 
furnace or else the colour will not hold, and you get but a sickly 
white. There you can see the very veins and the throb of the 
blood. Yes, diavolo! if it had broken my heart would have broken 
too. It is for the choir window in the church of St. Remy, and 
we had gone, my little helper and I, to see if it was indeed of 
the size for the stone-work. Night had fallen ere we finished, 
and what could we do save carry it home as best we might? 
But you, young sir, you speak as if you too knew something of 
the art.’ 

‘So little that I scarce dare speak of it in your presence,’ 
Alleyne answered. ‘I have been cloister-bred, and it was no 
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very great matter to handle the brush better than my brother 
novices.’ 

‘There are pigments, brush, and paper,’ said the old artist. 
‘I do not give you glass, for that is another matter, and takes 
much skill in the mixing of colours. NowI pray you to show 
me a touch of your art. Ithank you, Tita! The Venetian glasses, 
cara mia, and fill them to the brim. A seat, signor!’ 

While Ford, in his English-French, was conversing with Tita 
in her Italian-French, the old man was carefully examining his 
precious head to see that no scratch had been left upon its surface. 
When he glanced up again, Alleyne had, with a few bold strokes of 
the brush, tinted in a woman’s face and neck upon the white sheet 
in front of him. 

‘Diavolo!’ exclaimed the old artist, standing with his head 
on one side, ‘ you have power; yes, cospetto! you have power. 
It is the face of an angel!’ 

‘It is the face of the Lady Maude Loring!’ cried Ford, even 
more astonished. 

‘Why, on my faith, it is not unlike her!’ said Alleyne, in 
some confusion. 

‘Ah! a portrait! So much the better. Young man, I am 
Agostino Pisano, the son of Andrea Pisano, and I say again that 
you have power. Further, I say that, if you will stay with me, I 
will teach you all the secrets of the glass-stainers’ mystery: the 
pigments and their thickening, which will fuse into the glass and 
which will not, the furnace and the glazing—every trick and 
method you shall know.’ 

‘I would be right glad to study under such a master,’ said 
Alleyne; ‘ but I am sworn to follow my lord while this war lasts.’ 

‘War! war!’ cries the old Italian. ‘Ever this talk of war. 
And the men that you hold to be great—what are they? Have 
I not heard their names? Soldiers, butchers, destroyers! Ah, 
par Baccho! we have men in Italy who are in very truth great. 
You pull down, you despoil ; but they build up, they restore. Ah, 
if you could but see my own dear Pisa, the duomo, the cloisters 
of Campo Santo, the high campanile, with the mellow throb of her 
bells upon the warm Italian air! Those are the works of great 
men. And I have seen them with my own eyes, these very eyes 
which look upon you. I have seen Andrea Orcagna, Taddeo 
Gaddi, Giottino, Stefano, Simone Memmi—men whose very colours 
I am not worthy to mix. And I have seen the aged Giotto, and 
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he in turn was pupil to Cimabue, before whom there was no art 
in Italy, for the Greeks were brought to paint the chapel of the 
Gondi at Florence. Ah, signori, there are the real great men 
whose names will be held in honour when your soldiers are shown 
to have been the enemies of human kind.’ 

‘Faith, sir,’ said Ford, ‘there is something to say for the sol- 
diers also, for, unless they be defended, how are all these gentle- 
men whom you have mentioned to preserve the pictures which 
they have painted ?’ 

‘And all these ?’ said Alleyne. ‘ Have you indeed done them 
all ?—and where are they to go?’ 

‘Yes, signor, they are all from my hand. Some are, as you 
see, upon one sheet, and some are in many pieces which may 
fisten together. There are some who do but paint upon the 
glass, and then, by placing another sheet of glass upon the top 
and fastening it, they keep the air from their painting. Yet I 
hold that the true art of my craft lies as much in the furnace as 
ia the brush. See this rose window, which is from the model of 
the Church of the Holy Trinity at Vendéme, and this other of the 
“ Finding of the Grail,” which is for the apse of the Abbey church. 
Time was when none but my countrymen could do these things; 
but there is Clement of Chartres and others in France who are 
very worthy workmen. But, ah! there is that ever shrieking 
brazen tongue which will not let us forget for one short hour that 
it is the arm of the savage, and not the hand of the master, which 
rules over the world.’ 

A stern clear bugle call had sounded close at hand to summon 
some following together for the night. 

‘It is a sign to us as well,’ said Ford. ‘I would fain stay here 
for ever amid all these beautiful things’—staring hard at the 
blushing Tita as he spoke—‘but we must be back at our lord’s 
hostel ere he reach it.’ 

Amid renewed thanks and with promises to come again, the 
two squires bade their leave of the old Italian glass-stainer and 
his daughter. The streets were clearer now, and the rain had 
stopped, so they made their way quickly from the Rue du Roi, in 
which their new friends dwelt, to the Rue des Apdtres, where the 
hostel of the ‘ Half Moon’ was situated. 
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CHAPTER XXII, 
HOW THE BOWMEN HELD WASSAIL AT THE ‘ ROSE DE GUIENNE.’ 


‘Mon Dieu! Alleyne, saw you ever so lovely a face?’ cried 
Ford as they hurried along together. ‘So pure, so peaceful, and 
so beautiful !’ 

‘In sooth, yes. And the hue of the skin the most perfect 
that ever I saw. Marked you also how the hair curled round the 
brow? It was wonder fine.’ 

‘ Those eyes too!’ cried Ford. ‘ How clear and how tender— 
simple, and yet so full of thought !’ 

‘If there was a weakness it was in the chin,’ said Alleyne. 

‘Nay, I saw none.’ 

‘It was well curved, it is true.’ 

‘Most daintily so.’ 

‘And yet , 

‘What then, Alleyne? Wouldst find flaw in the sun?’ 

‘Well, bethink you, Ford, would not more power and expres- 
sion have been put into the face by a long and noble beard ?’ 

‘Holy Virgin!’ cried Ford, ‘the man is mad. A beard on 
the face of little Tita!’ 

‘Tita! Who spoke of Tita?’ 

‘Who spoke of aught else?’ 

‘It was the picture of St. Remy, man, of which I have been 
discoursing.’ 

‘You are indeed,’ cried Ford, laughing, ‘a Goth, Hun, and 
Vandal, with all the other hard names which the old man ealled 
us. How could you think so much of a smear of pigments, when 
there was such a picture painted by the good God Himself in the 
very room with you? But who is this?’ 

‘If it please you, sirs,’ said an archer, running across to them, 
‘Aylward and others would be right glad to see you. They are 
within here. He bade me say to you that the Lord Loring 
will not need your service to-night, as he sleeps with the Lord 
Chandos.’ 

‘ By my faith!’ said Ford, ‘ we do not need a guide to lead us 
to their presence.’ As he spoke there came a roar of singing 
from the tavern upon the right, with shouts of laughter and 
stamping of feet. Passing under a low door, and down a stone- 
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flagged passage, they found themselves in a long narrow hall lighted 
up by a pair of blazing torches, one at either end. Trusses of straw 
had been thrown down along the walls, and reclining on them 
were some twenty or thirty archers, all of the Company, their 
steel caps and jacks thrown off, their tunics open, and their great 
limbs sprawling upon the clay floor. At every man’s elbow stood 
his leathern black-jack of beer, while at the further end a hogs- 
head with its end knocked in promised an abundant supply for 
the future. Behind the hogshead, on a half-circle of kegs, boxes, 
and rude settles, sat Aylward, John, Black Simon and three or four 
other leading men of the archers, together with Goodwin Haw- 
tayne, the master-shipman, who had left his yellow cog in the 
river to have a last rouse with his friends of the Company. Ford 
and Alleyne took their seats between Aylward and Black Simon, 
without their entrance checking in any degree the hubbub which 
was going on. 

‘Ale, mes camarades ?’ cried the bowman, ‘or shall it be 
wine? Nay, but ye must have the one or the other. Here, 
Jacques, thou limb of the devil, bring a bottrine of the oldest 
vernage, and see that you do not shake it. Hast heard the 
news ?’ 

‘ Nay,’ cried both the squires, 

‘That we are to have a brave tourney.’ 

‘A tourney ?’ 

‘Ay, lads. For the Captal de Buch hath sworn that he will 
find five knights from this side of the water who will ride over 
any five Englishmen who ever threw leg over saddle ; and Chandos 
hath taken up the challenge, and the prince hath promised a 
golden vase for the man who carries himself best, and all the 
court is in a buzz over it.’ 

‘Why should the knights have all the sport ?’ growled Hordle 
John. ‘Could they not set up five archers for the honour of 
Aquitaine and of Gascony ?’ 

‘Or five men-at-arms,’ said Black Simon. 

‘ But who are the English knights? ’ asked Hawtayne. 

‘There are three hundred and forty-one in the town,’ said 
Aylward, ‘and I hear that three hundred and forty cartels and 
defiances have already been sent in, the only one missing being Sir 
John Ravensholme, who is in his bed with the sweating sickness, 
and cannot set foot to ground.’ 

‘T haye heard of it from one of the archers of the guard,’ cried 
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a bowman from among the straw ; ‘I hear that the prince wished 
to break a lance, but that Chandos would not hear of it, for the 
game is likely to be a rough one.’ 

‘Then there is Chandos.’ 

‘ Nay, the prince would not permit it. He is to be marshal 
of the lists, with Sir William Felton and the Duc d’Armagnac. 
The English will be the Lord Audley, Sir Thomas Percy, Sir 
Thomas Wake, Sir William Beauchamp, and our own very good 
lord and leader.’ 

‘Hurrah for him, and God be with him!’ cried several. ‘ It 
is honour to draw string in his service.’ 

‘So you may well say,’said Aylward. ‘ By my ten finger-bones! 
if you march behind the pennon of the five roses you are like to see 
all that a good bowman would wish to see. Ha! yes, mes garcons, 
you laugh, but, by my hilt ! you may not laugh when you find your- 
selves where he will take you, for you can never tell what strange 
vow he may not have sworn to. I see that he has a patch over his 
eye, even as he had at Poictiers. There will come bloodshed of 
that patch, or I am the more mistaken.’ 

‘How chanced it at Poictiers, good Master Aylward ?’ asked 
one of the younger archers, leaning upon his elbows, with his eyes 
fixed respectfully upon the old bowman’s rugged face. 

‘ Ay, Aylward, tell us of it,’ cried Hordle John. 

‘Here is to old Samkin Aylward!’ shouted several at the 
further end of the room, waving their black-jacks in the air. 

‘Ask him!’ said Aylward modestly, nodding towards Black 
Simon. ‘He saw more thanI did. And yet, by the holy nails! 
there was not very much that I did not see either.’ 

‘Ah, yes,’ said Simon, shaking his head, ‘it was a great day. 
I never hope to see such another. There were some fine archers 
who drew their last shaft that day. We shall never see better 
men, Aylward.’ 

‘By my hilt! no. There was little Robby Withstaff, and 
Andrew Salblaster, and Wat Alspaye, who broke the neck of the 
German. Mon Dieu! what men they were! Take them how 
you would, at long butts or short, hoyles, rounds, or rovers, better 
bowmen never twirled a shaft over their thumb-nails.’ 

‘ But the fight, Aylward, the fight!’ cried several impatiently. 

‘Let me fill my jack first, boys, for it is a thirsty tale. It 
was at the first fall of the leaf that the prince set forth, and he 
passed through Auvergne, and Berry, and Anjou, and Touraine. 
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In Auvergne the maids are kind, but the winesare sour. In Berry 
it is the women that are sour, but the wines are rich. Anjou, 
however, is a very good land for bowmen, for wine and women are 
all that heart could wish. In Touraine I got nothing save a 
broken pate, but at Vierzon I had a great good fortune, for I had 
a golden pyx from the minster, for which I afterwards got nine 
Genoan janes from the goldsmith in the Rue Mont Olive. From 
thence we went to Bourges, where I had a tunic of flame-coloured 
silk and a very fine pair of shoes with tassels of silk and drops of 
silver.’ 

‘From a stall, Aylward ?’ asked one of the young archers, 

‘Nay, from a man’s feet, lad. I had reason to think that he 
might not need them again, seeing that a thirty-inch shaft had 
feathered in his back.’ 

‘And what then, Aylward ?’ 

‘On we went, coz, some six thousand of us, until we came to 
Issodun, and there again a very great thing befell.’ 

‘A battle, Aylward ?’ 

‘Nay, nay; a greater thing than that. There is little to be 
gained out of a battle, unless one have the fortune to win a ransom. 
At Issodun I and three Welshmen came upon a house which all 
others had passed, and we had the profit of it to ourselves. For 
myself, I had a fine feather-bed—a thing which you will not see 
in a long day’s journey in England. You have seen it, Alleyne, 
and you, John. You will bear me out that it is a noble bed. 
We put it on a sutler’s mule, and bore it after the army. It 
was in my mind that I would lay it by until I came to start 
house of mine own, and I have it now in a very safe place near 
Lyndhurst.’ 

‘And what then, master-bowman?’ asked Hawtayne. ‘By 
St. Christopher! it is indeed a fair and goodly life which you have 
chosen, for you gather up the spoil as a Warsash man gathers 
lobsters, without grace or favour from any man.’ 

‘You are right, master-shipman,’ said another of the older 
archers. ‘It is an old bowyer’s rede that the second feather of a 
fenny goose is better than the pinion of a tame one. Draw on, 
old lad, for I have come between you and the clout.’ 

‘On we went then,’ said Aylward, after a long pull at his 
black-jack. ‘There were some six thousand of us, with the prince 
and his knights, and the feather-bed upon a sutler’s mule in the 
centre. We made great havoc in Touraine, until we came into 
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Romorantin, where I chanced upon a gold chain and two bracelets 
of jasper, which were stolen from me the same day by a black-eyed 
wench from the Ardennes. Mon Dieu! there are some folk who 
have no fear of Domesday in them, and no sign of grace in their 
souls, for ever clutching and clawing at another man’s chattels.’ 

‘But the battle, Aylward, the battle!’ cried several, amid a 
burst of laughter. 

‘I come to it, my young war-pups. Well, then, the King of 
France had followed us with fifty thousand men, and he made 
great haste to catch us, but when he had us he scarce knew what 
to do with us, for we were so drawn up among hedges and vine- 
yards that they could not come nigh us, save by one lane. On 
both sides were archers, men-at-arms and knights behind, and in 
the centre the baggage, with my feather-bed upon asutler’s mule. 
Three hundred chosen knights came straight for it, and, indeed, ° 
they were very brave men, but such a drift of arrows met them 
that few came back. Then came the Germans, and they also 
fought very bravely, so that one or two broke through the archers 
and came as far as the feather-bed, but all to no purpose. Then 
out rides our own little hothead with the patch over his eye, and 
my Lord Audley with his four Cheshire squires, and a few others 
of like kidney, and after them went the prince and Chandos, and 
then the whole throng of us, with axe and sword, for we had shot 
away our arrows. Ma foi! it was a foolish thing, for we came 
forth from the hedges, and there was naught to guard the baggage 
had they ridden round behind us. But all went well with us, 
and the king was taken, and little Robby Withstaff and I fell in 
with a wain with twelve firkins of wine for the king’s own table, 
and, by my hilt! if you ask me what happened after that, I cannot 
answer you, nor can little Robby Withstaff either.’ 

‘And next day ?’ 

‘By my faith! we did not tarry long, but we hied back to 
Bordeaux, where we came in safety with the King of France and 
also the feather-bed. I sold my spoil, mes gargons, for as many 
gold-pieces as I could hold in my hufken, and for seven days I lit 
twelve wax candles upon the altar of Saint Andrew: for if you 
forget the blessed when things are well with you, they are very 
likely to forget you when you have need of them. I have a score 
of one hundred and nineteen pounds of wax against the holy 
Andrew, and, as he was a very just man, I doubt not that I shall 
have full weight and measure when I have most need of it,’ 
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‘Tell me, Master Aylward,’ cried a young fresh-faced archer 
at the further end of the room, ‘what was this great battle 
about ?’ 

‘Why, you jack-fool, what would it be about save who should 
wear the crown of France ?’ ° 

‘I thought that mayhap it might be as to who should have 
this feather-bed of thine.’ 

‘If I come down to you, Silas, I may lay my belt across your 
shoulders,’ Aylward answered, amid a general shout of laughter. 
‘But it is time young chickens went to roost when they dare 
cackle against their elders. It is late, Simon.’ 

‘ Nay, let us have another song.’ 

‘Here is Arnold of Sowley will troll as good a stave as any 
man in the Company.’ 

‘Nay, we have one here who is second to none,’ said Hawtayne, 
laying his hand upon big John’s shoulder. ‘I have heard him on 
the cog with a voice like the wave upon the shore. I pray you, 
friend, to give us “The Bells of Milton,” or, if you will, “The 
Franklin’s Maid.”’ 

Hordle John drew the back of his hand across his mouth, fixed 
his eyes upon the corner of the ceiling, and bellowed forth, in a 
voice which made the torches flicker, the southland ballad for 
which he had been asked :— 


The franklin he hath gone to roam, 

The franklin’s maid she bides at home. 
3ut she is cold and coy and staid, 

And who may win the franklin’s maid? 


There came a knight of high renown 
In bassinet and ciclatoun ; 

On bended knee full long he prayed : 
He might not win the franklin’s maid. 


There came a squire so debonair, 

His dress was rich, his words were fair, 
He sweetly sang, he deftly played : 

He could not win the franklin’s maid. 


There came a mercer wonder-fine 
With velvet cap and gaberdine : 

For all his ships, for all his trade, 
He could not buy the franklin’s maid. 


There came an archer bold and true, 
With bracer guard and stave of yew; 
His purse was light, his jerkin frayed: 
Haro, alas! the franklin’s maid ! 
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Oh, some have laughed and some have cried, 
And some have scoured the country-side ; 
But off they ride through wood and glade, 
The bowman and the franklin’s maid. 


A roar of delight from his audience, with stamping of feet and 
beating of black-jacks against the ground, showed how thoroughly 
the song was to their taste, while John modestly retired into a 
quart pot, which he drained in four giant gulps. ‘I sang that 
ditty in Hordle ale-house ere I ever thought to be an archer 
myself,’ quoth he. 

‘ Fill up your stoups!’ cried Black Simon, thrusting his own 
goblet into the open hogshead in front of him. ‘ Here is a last 
cup to the White Company, and every brave boy who walks 
behind the roses of Loring !’ 

‘To the wood, the flax, and the gander’s wing!’ said an old 
grey-headed archer on the right. 

‘To a gentle loose, and the king of Spain for a mark at fourteen 
score!’ cried another. 

‘To a bloody war!’ shouted a fourth. ‘Many to go and few 
to come!’ 

‘With the most gold to the best steel!’ added a fifth. 

‘And a last cup to the maids of our heart!’ cried Aylward. 
‘A steady hand and a true eye, boys; so let two quarts be a 
bowman’s portion.’ With shout and jest and snatch of song they 
streamed from the room, and all was peaceful once more in the 
* Rose de Guienne.’ 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
HOW ENGLAND HELD THE LISTS AT BORDEAUX. 


So used were the good burghers of Bordeaux to martial display 
and knightly sport, that an ordinary joust or tournament was an 
everyday matter with them. The fame and brilliancy of the 
prince’s court had drawn the knights-errant and pursuivants-of- 
arms from every part of Europe. Inthe long lists by the Garonne 
on the landward side of the northern gate there had been many a 
strange combat, when the Teutonic knight, fresh from the conquest 
of the Prussian heathen, ran a course against the knight of Cala- 
trava, hardened by continual struggle against the Moors, or 
cavaliers from Portugal broke a lance with Scandinavian warriors 
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from the further shore of the great Northern Ocean. Here flut- 
tered many an outland pennon, bearing symbol and blazonry from 
the banks of the Danube, the wilds of Lithuania, and the mountain 
strongholds of Hungary: for chivalry was of no clime and of no 
race, nor was any land so wild that the fame and name of the 
prince had not sounded through it from border to border. 

Great, however, was the excitement through town and district 
when it was learned that on the third Wednesday in Advent there 
would be held a passage-at-arms in which five knights of England 
would hold the lists against all comers. The great concourse of 
noblemen and famous soldiers, the national character of the con- 
test, and the fact that this was a last trial of arms before what 
promised to be an arduous and bloody war, all united to make the 
event one of the most notable and brilliant that Bordeaux had ever 
seen. On the eve of the contest the peasants flocked in from the 
whole district of the Médoc, and the fields beyond the walls were 
whitened with the tents of those who could find no warmer 
lodging. From the distant camp of Dax, too, and from Blaye, 
Bourg, Libourne, St. Emilion, Castillon, St. Macaire, Cardillac, 
Ryons, and all the cluster of flourishing towns which look upon 
Bordeaux as their mother, there thronged an unceasing stream of 
horsemen and of footmen, all converging upon the great city. 
By the morning of the day on which the courses were to be run, 
not less than eighty thousand people had assembled round the 
lists and along the low grassy ridge which looks down upon the 
scene of the encounter. 

It was, as may well be imagined, no easy matter among so 
many noted cavaliers to chose out five on either side who should 
have precedence over their fellows. A score of secondary combats 
had nearly arisen from the rivalries and bad blood created by the 
selection, and it was only the influence of the prince and the 
efforts of the older barons which kept the peace among so many 
eager and fiery soldiers. Not till the day before the courses were 
the shields finally hung out for the inspection of the ladies 
and the heralds, so that all men might know the names of the 
champions and have the opportunity to prefer any charge 
against them, should there be stain upon them which should 
disqualify them from taking part in so noble and honourable a 
ceremony. 

Sir Hugh Calverley and Sir Robert Knolles had not yet 

-yeturned from their raid into the marches of Navarre, so that the 
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English party were deprived of two of their most famous lances. 
Yet there remained so many good names that Chandos and Felton, 
to whom the selection had been referred, had many an earnest 
consultation, in which every feat of arms and failure or success of 
each candidate was weighed and balanced against the rival claims 
of his companions. Lord Audley of Cheshire, the hero of. Poic- 
tiers, and Loring of Hampshire, who was held to be the second 
lance in the army, were easily fixed upon. Then, of the younger 
men, Sir Thomas Percy of Northumberland, Sir Thomas Wake of 
Yorkshire, and Sir William Beauchamp of Gloucestershire, were 
finally selected to uphold the honour of England. On the other 
side were the veteran Captal de Buch and the brawny Olivier de 
Clisson, with the free companion Sir Perducas d’Albert, the valiant 
Lord of Mucident, and Sigismond von Altenstadt, of the Teutonic 
order. The older soldiers among the English shook their heads 
as they looked upon the escutcheons of these famous warriors, for 
they were all men who had spent their lives upon the saddle, and 
bravery and strength can avail little against experience and 
wisdom of war. 

‘By my faith! Sir John,’ said the prince as he rode through 
the winding streets on his way to the lists, ‘I should have been 
glad to have splintered a lance to-day. You have seen me hold 
a spear since I had strength to lift one, and should know best 
whether I do not merit a place among this honourable company.’ 

‘There isno better seat and no truer lance, sire,’ said Chandos ; 
‘but, if I may say so without fear of offence, it were not fitting 
that you should join in this debate.’ 

‘And why, Sir John?’ 

‘Because, sire, it is not for you to take part with Gascons 
against English, or with English against Gascons, seeing that you 
are lord of both. We are not too well loved by the Gascons now, 
and it is but the golden link of your princely coronet which holds 
us together. If that be snapped I know not what would follow.’ 

‘ Snapped, Sir John!’ cried the prince, with an angry sparkle 
in his dark eyes. ‘What manner of talk is this? You speak as 
though the allegiance of our people were a thing which might be 
thrown off or on like a falcon’s jessel.’ 

‘With a sorry hack one uses whip and spur, sire,’ said Chandos ; 
‘but with a horse of blood and spirit a good cavalier is gentle and 
soothing, coaxing rather than forcing. These folk are strange 
people, and you must hold their love, even as you have it now, 
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for you will get from their kindness what all the pennons in your 
army could not wring from them.’ 

‘ You are over-grave to-day, John,’ the prince answered. ‘We 
may keep such questions for our council-chamber. But how now, 
my brothers of Spain, and of Majorca, what think you of this 
challenge ?’ 

‘I look to see some handsome jousting,’ said Don Pedro, who 
rode with the King of Majorca upon the right of the prince, while 
Chandos was on the left. ‘By St. James of Compostella! but 
these burghers would bear some taxing. See to the broadcloth 
and velvet that the rogues bear upon their backs! By my troth! 
if they were my subjects they would be glad enough to wear 
falding and leather ere I had done with them. But mayhap it is 
best to let the wool grow long ere you clip it.’ 

‘It is our pride,’ the prince answered coldly, ‘that we rule 
over freemen and not slaves.’ 

‘ Every man tohis own humour,’ said Pedro carelessly. ‘Carajo! 
there is a sweet face at yonder window! Don Fernando, I pray 
you to mark the house, and to have the maid brought to us at the 
abbey.’ 

‘Nay, brother, nay!’ cried the prince impatiently. ‘I have 
had occasion to tell you more than once that things are not ordered 
in this way in Aquitaine.’ 

‘A thousand pardons, dear friend,’ the Spaniard answered 
quickly, for a flush of anger had sprung to the dark cheek of the 
English prince. ‘ You make my exile so like a home that I forget 
at times that I am not in very truth back in Castile. Every land 
hath indeed its own ways and manners ; but I promise you, Edward, 
that when you are my guest in Toledo or Madrid you shall not 
yearn in vain for any commoner’s daughter on whom you may 
deign to cast your eye.’ 

‘Your talk, sire,’ said the prince still more coldly, ‘is not 
such as I love to hear from your lips. I have no taste for such 
amours as you speak of, and I have sworn that my name shall be 
coupled with that of no woman save my ever dear wife.’ 

‘Ever the mirror of true chivalry!’ exclaimed Pedro, while 
James of Majorca, frightened at the stern countenance of their all- 
powerful protector, plucked hard at the mantle of his brother exile. 

‘Have a care, cousin,’ he whispered; ‘for the sake of the 
Virgin have a care, for you have angered him.’ 

‘Pshaw! fear not,’ the other answered in the same low tone. 
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‘If I miss one stoop I will strike himon the next. Mark me else. 
Fair cousin,’ he continued, turning to the prince, ‘these be rare 
men-at-arms and lusty bowmen. It would be hard indeed to 
match them.’ 

‘They have journeyed far, sire, but they have never yet found 
their match.’ 

‘Nor ever will, I doubt not. I feel myself to be back upon 
my throne when I look at them. But tell me, dear coz, what 
shall we do next, when we have driven this bastard Henry from the 
kingdom which he hath filched ?’ 

‘We shall then compel the King of Aragon to place our good 
friend and brother James of Majorca upon the throne.’ 

‘Noble and generous prince!’ cried the little monarch. 

‘That done’ said King Pedro, glancing out of the corners of 
his eyes at the young conqueror, ‘we shall unite the forces of 
England, of Aquitaine, of Spain and of Majorca. It would be 
shame to us if we did not do some great deed with such forces 
ready to our hand.’ 

‘You say truly, brother,’ cried the prince, his eyes kindling 
at the thought. ‘ Methinks that we could not do anything more 
pleasing to Our Lady than to drive the heathen Moors out of the 
country.’ 

‘I am with you, Edward, as true as hilt to blade. But, by St. 
James! we shall not let these Moors make mock at us from over 
the sea. We must take ship and thrust them from Africa.’ 

‘ By heaven, yes!’ cried the prince. ‘ And it is the dream of 
my heart that our English pennons shall wave upon the Mount of 
Olives, and the lions and lilies float over the holy city.’ 

‘And why not, dear coz? Your bowmen have cleared a path 
to Paris, and why not to Jerusalem? Once there, your arms might 
rest.’ 

‘Nay, there is more to be done,’ cried the prince, carried 
away by the ambitious dream. ‘There is still the city of Con- 
stantine to be taken, and war to be waged against the Soldan of 
Damascus. And beyond him again there is tribute to,be levied 
from the Cham of Tartary and from the kingdom of Cathay. Ha! 
John, what say you? Can we not goas far eastward as Richard of 
the Lion Heart ?’ 

‘Old John will bide at home, sire,’ said the rugged soldier. 
‘By my soul! as long as I am seneschal of Aquitaine I will find 
enough to do in guarding the marches which you have entrusted 
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tome. It would be a blithe day for the King of France when he 
heard that the seas lay between him and us.’ 

‘ By my soul! John,’ said the prince, ‘I have never known you 
turn laggard before.’ 

‘The babbling hound, sire, is not always the first at the mort,’ 
the old knight answered. 

‘Nay, my true-heart! I have tried you too often not to know. 
But, by my soul! I have not seen so dense a throng since the day 
that we brought King John down Cheapside.’ 

It was indeed an enormous crowd which covered the whole 
vast plain from the line of vineyards to the river bank. From the 
northern gate the prince and his companions looked down at a 
dark sea of heads, brightened here and there by the coloured 
hoods of the women or by the sparkling head-pieces of archers 
and men-at-arms. In the centre of this vast assemblage the lists 
seemed but a narrow strip of green marked out with banners and 
streamers, while a gleam of white with a flutter of pennons at 
either end showed where the marquees were pitched which served 
as the dressing-rooms of the combatants. A path had been 
staked off from the city gate to the stands which had been 
erected for the court and the nobility. Down this, amid the shouts 
of the enormous multitude, the prince cantered with his two 
attendant kings, his high officers of state, and his long train of 
lords and ladies, courtiers, counsellors, and soldiers, with toss of 
plume and flash of jewel, sheen of silk and glint of gold—as rich 
and gallant a show as heart could wish. The head of the caval- 
cade had reached the lists ere the rear had come clear of the city 
gate, for the fairest and the bravest had assembled from all the 
broad lands which are watered by the Dordogne and the Garonne. 
Here rode dark-browed cavaliers from the sunny south, fiery 
soldiers from Gascony, graceful courtiers of Limousin or Saintonge, 
and gallant young Englishmen from beyond the seas. Here, too, 
were the beautiful brunettes of the Gironde, with eyes which out- 
flashed their jewels, while beside them rode their blonde sisters of 
England, clear cut and aquiline, swathed in swans’-down and in 
ermine, for the air was biting though the sun was bright. Slowly 

the long and glittering train wound into the lists, until every 
horse had been tethered by the varlets in waiting, and every lord 
and lady seated in the long stands which stretched, rich in tapes- 
try and velvet and blazoned arms, on either side of the centre of 
the arena. 
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The holders of the lists occupied the end which was nearest to 
the city gate. There, in front of their respective pavilions, flew 
the martlets of Audley, the roses of Loring, the scarlet bars of 
Wake, the lion of the Percys and the silver wings of the Beau-~ 
champs, each supported by a squire clad in hanging green stuff to 
represent so many Tritons, and bearing a huge conch-shell in their 
left hands. Behind the tents the great war-horses, armed at all 
points, champed and reared, while their masters gat at the doors 
of their pavilions, with their helmets upon their knees, chatting as 
to the order of the day’s doings. The English archers and men- 
at-arms had mustered at that end of the lists, but the vast 
majority of the spectators were in favour of the attacking party, 
for the English had declined in popularity ever since the bitter 
dispute as to the disposal of the royal captive after the battle of 
Poictiers. Hence the applause was by no means general when 
the herald-at-arms proclaimed, after a flourish of trumpets, the 
names and styles of the knights who were prepared, for the honour 
of their country and for the love of their ladies, to hold the field 
against all who might do them the favour to run a course with 
them. On the other hand, a deafening burst of cheering greeted 
the rival herald, who, advancing from the other end of the lists, 
rolled forth the well-known titles of the five famous warriors who 
had accepted the defiance. 

‘Faith, John,’ said the prince, ‘ it sounds as though you were 
right. Ha! my grace D’Armagnac, it seems that our friends on 
this side will not grieve if our English champions lose the day.’ 

‘It may be so, sire,’ the Gascon nobleman answered. ‘I have 
little doubt that in Smithfield or at Windsor an English crowd 
would favour their own countrymen.’ 

‘By my faith! that’s easily seen,’ said the prince, laughing, 
‘for a few score English archers at yonder end are bellowing as 
though they would out-shout the mighty multitude. I fear that 
they will have little to shout over this journey, for my gold vase 
has small prospect of crossing the water. What are the condi- 
tions, John ?’ 

‘They are to tilt singly not less than three courses, sire, and 
the victory to rest with that party which shall have won the greater 
number of courses, each pair continuing till one or other have the 
vantage. He who carries himself best of the victors hath the 
prize, and he who is judged best of the other party hath a jewelled 
clasp. Shall I order that the nakirs sound, sire ?’ 
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The prince nodded, and the trumpets rang out, while the 
champions rode forth one after the other, each meeting his oppo- 
nent in the centre of the lists. Sir William Beauchamp went 
down before the practised lance of the Captal de Buch. Sir Thomas 
Percy won the vantage over the Lord of Mucident, and the Lord 
Audley struck Sir Perducas d’Albret from the saddle. The burly 
De Clisson, however, restored the hopes of the attackers by beat- 
ing to the ground Sir Thomas Wake of Yorkshire. So far, there 
was little to choose betwixt challengers and challenged. 

‘ BySaint James of Santiago!’ cried Don Pedro, with a tinge 
of colour upon his pale cheeks, ‘ win who will, this has been a 
most noble contest.’ 

‘Who comes next for England, John?’ asked the prince in a 
voice which quivered with excitement. 

‘Sir Nigel Loring of Hampshire, sire.’ 

‘Ha! heis a man of good courage, and skilled in the use of all 
weapons.’ 

‘He is indeed, sire. But his eyes, like my own, are the worse 
for the wars. Yet he can tilt or play his part at hand-strokes as 
merrily as ever. It was he, sire, who won the golden crown which 
Queen Philippa, your royal mother, gave to be jousted for by all the 
knights of England after the harrying of Calais. I have heard that 
at Twynham Castle there is a buffet which groans beneath the 
weight of his prizes.’ 

‘I pray that my vase may join them,’ said the prince. ‘But 
here is the cavalier of Germany, and, by my soul! he looks like a 
man of great valour and hardiness. Let them run their full three 
courses, for the issue is over great to hang upon one.’ 

As the prince spoke, amid a loud flourish of trumpets and the 
shouting of the Gascon party, the last of the assailants rode gal- 
lantly into the lists. He was a man of great size, clad in black 
armour without blazonry or ornament of any kind, for all worldly 
display was forbidden by the rules of the military brotherhood to 
which he belonged. No plume or nobloy fluttered from his plain 
tilting salade, and even his lance was devoid of the customary 
banderole. A white mantle fluttered behind him, upon the left 
side of which was marked the broad black cross picked out with 
silver which was the well-known badge of the Teutonic order. 
Mounted upon a horse as large, as black, and as forbidding as 
himself, he cantered slowly forward, with none of those prancings 
and gambades with which a cavalier was accustomed to show his 
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command over his charger. Gravely and sternly he inclined his 
head to the prince, and took his place at the further end of the 
arena. 

He had scarce done so before Sir Nigel rode out from the 
holders’ enclosure, and galloping at full speed down the lists, drew 
his charger up before the prince’s stand with a jerk which threw it 
back upon its haunches. With white armour, blazoned shield, 
and plume of ostrich-feathers from his helmet, he carried him- 
self in so jaunty and joyous a fashion, with tossing pennon and 
eurvetting charger, that a shout of applause ran the full circle of 
the arena. With the air of a man who hastes to a joyous festival, 
he waved his lance in salute, and reining the pawing horse round 
without permitting its fore-feet to touch the ground, he hastened 
back to his station. 

A great hush fell over the huge multitude as the two last 
champions faced each other. A double issue seemed to rest upon 
their contest, for their personal fame was at stake as well as their 
party’s honour. Both were famous warriors, but as their exploits 
had been performed in widely sundered countries, they had never 
before been able tocross lances. A course between such men would 
have been enough in itself to cause the keenest interest, apart from 
its being the crisis which would decide who should be the victors of 
the day. Fora moment they waited—the German sombre and 
collected, Sir Nigel quivering in every fibre with eagerness and 
fiery resolution. Then, amid a long-drawn breath from the spec- 
tators, the glove fell from the marshal’s hand, and the two steel- 
clad horsemen met like a thunder-clap in front of the royal stand. 
The German, though he reeled for an instant before the thrust of 
the Englishman, struck his opponent so fairly upon the vizor that 
the laces burst, the plumed helmet flew to pieces, and Sir Nigel 
galloped on down the list with his bald head shimmering in the 
sunshine. A thousand waving scarves and tossing caps announced 
that the first bout had fallen to the popular party. 

The Hampshire knight was not a man to be disheartened by 
a reverse. He spurred back to his pavilion, and was out in a few 
instants with another helmet. The second course was so equal 
that the keenest judges could not discern any vantage. Each 
struck fire from the other’s shield, and each endured the jarring 


shock as though welded to the horse beneath him. In the 


final bout, however, Sir Nigel struck his opponent with so true 
an aim that the point of the lance caught between the bars of 
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his vizor and tore the front of his helmet out, while the German, 
aiming somewhat low, and half stunned by the shock, had the 
misfortune to strike his adversary upon the thigh, a breach of the 
rules of the tilting-yard, by which he not only sacrificed his 
chances of success, but would also have forfeited his horse and his 
armour, had the English knight chosen to claim them. A roar 
of applause from the English soldiers, with an ominous silence 
from the vast crowd who pressed round the barriers, announced 
that the balance of victory lay with the holders. Already the 
ten champions had assembled in front of the prince to receive his 
award, when a harsh bugle call from the further end of the lists 
drew all eyes to a new and unexpected arrival. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


HOW A CHAMPION CAME FORTH FROM THE EAST. 


THE Bordeaux lists were, as has already been explained, situated 
upon the plain near the river upon those great occasions when the 
tilting-ground in front of the Abbey of St. Andrew’s was deemed 
to be too small to contain the crowd. On the eastern side of this 
plain the country-side sloped upwards, thick with vines in summer, 
but now ridged with the brown bare enclosures. Over the gently 
rising plain curved the white road which leads inland, usually 
flecked with travellers, but now with scarce a living form upon it, 
so completely had the lists drained all the district of its inhabit- 
ants. Strange it was to see so vast a concourse of people, and 
then to look upon that broad, white, empty highway which wound 
away, bleak and deserted, until it narrowed itself to a bare streak 
against the distant uplands. 

Shortly after the contest had begun, anyone looking from the 
lists along this road might have remarked, far away in the extreme 
distance, two brilliant and sparkling points which glittered and 
twinkled in the bright shimmer of the winter sun. Within an 
hour these points had become clearer and nearer, until they might 
be seen to come from the reflection from the head-pieces of two 


horsemen who were riding at the top of their speed in the direc- 


tion of Bordeaux. Another half-hour had brought them so close 
that every point of their bearing and equipment could be dis- 
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cerned. The first was a knight in full armour, mounted upon a 
brown horse with a white blaze upon breast and forehead. He 
was a short man of great breadth of shoulder, with vizor closed, 
and no blazonry upon his simple white surcoat or plain black 
shield. The other, who was evidently his squire and attendant, 
was unarmed save for the helmet upon his head, but bore in his 
right hand a very long and heavy oaken spear which belonged to 
his master. In his left hand the squire held not only the reins 
of his own horse but those of a great black war-horse, fully 
harnessed, which trotted along at his side. Thus the three horses 
and their two riders rode swiftly to the lists, and it was the blare 
of the trumpet sounded by the squire as his lord rode into the 
arena which had broken in upon the prize-giving and drawn away 
the attention and interest of the spectators. 

‘Ha, John!’ cried the prince, craning his neck, ‘ who is this 
cavalier, and what is it that he desires ?’ 

‘On my word, sire,’ replied Chandos, with the utmost surprise 
upon his face, ‘it is my opinion that he is a Frenchman.’ 

‘A Frenchman!’ repeated Don Pedro. ‘And how can you 
tell that, my Lord Chandos, when he has neither coat-armour, 
crest, nor blazonry ?’ 

‘ By his armour, sire, which is rounder at elbow and at shoulder 
than any of Bordeaux or of England. Italian he might be were 
his bassinet more sloped, but I will swear that those plates were 
welded betwixt this and Rhine. Here comes his squire, however, 
and we shall hear what strange fortune hath brought him over 
the marches.’ 

As he spoke the attendant cantered up the grassy enclosure, 
and pulling up his steed in front of the royal stand, blew a second 
fanfare upon his bugle. He was a raw-boned, swarthy-cheeked 
man, with black bristling beard and a swaggering bearing. 
Having sounded his call, he thrust the bugle into his belt, and, 
pushing his way betwixt the groups of English and of Gascon 
knights, he reined up within a spear’s length of the royal party. 

‘I come,’ he shouted in a hoarse thick voice, with a strong 
Breton accent, ‘as squire and herald from my master, who is a 
very valiant pursuivant-of-arms, and a liegeman to the great and 
powerful monarch, Charles, king of the French. My master has 
heard that there is jousting here, and prospect of honourable ad- 
vancement, so he has come to ask that some English cavalier will 
vouchsafe for the love of his lady to run a course with sharpened 
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lances with him, or to meet him with sword, mace, battle-axe, or 
dagger. He bade me say, however, that he would fight only with 
a true Englishman, and not with any mongrel who is neither 
English nor French, but speaks with the tongue of the one, and 
fights under the banner of the other.’ 

‘Sir!’ cried De Clisson, with a voice of thunder, while his 
countrymen clapped their hands to their swords. The squire, 
however, took no notice of their angry faces, but continued with 
his master’s message. 

‘ He is now ready, sire,’ he said, ‘albeit his destrier has travelled 
many miles this day, and fast, for we were in fear lest we come 
too late for the jousting.’ 

‘Ye have indeed come too late,’ said the prince, ‘ seeing that 
the prize is about to be awarded; yet I doubt not that one of these 
gentlemen will run a course for the sake of honour with this 
cavalier of France.’ 

‘And as to the prize, sire,’ quoth Sir Nigel, ‘I am sure that 
I speak for all when I say this French knight hath our leave to 
bear it away with him if he can fairly win it.’ 

‘Bear word of this to your master,’ said the prince, ‘and ask 
him which of these five Englishmen he would desire to meet. 
But stay ; your master bears no coat-armour, and we have not yet 
heard his name.’ 

‘My master, sire, is under vow to the Virgin neither to reveal 
his name nor to open his vizor until he is back upon French 
ground once more.’ 

‘ Yet what assurance have we,’ said the prince, ‘that this is 
not some varlet masquerading in his master’s harness, or some 


caitiff knight, the very touch of whose lance might bring infamy 


upon an honourable gentleman ?’ 

‘It is not so, sire,’ cried the squire earnestly. ‘There is no 
man upon earth who would demean himself by breaking a lance 
with my master.’ 

‘ You speak out boldly, squire,’ the prince answered ; ‘ but un- 
less I have some further assurance of your master’s noble birth 


and gentle name I cannot match the choicest lances of my court 


against him.’ 

‘You refuse, sire ?’ 

‘I do refuse.’ 

‘ Then, sire, I was bidden to ask you from my master whether 
you would consent if Sir John Chandos, upon hearing my master’s 
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name, should assure you that he was indeed a man with whom you 
might yourself cross swords without indignity.’ 

‘T ask no better,’ said the prince. 

‘Then I must ask, Lord Chandos, that you will step forth. I 
have your pledge that the name shall remain ever a secret, and 
that you will neither say nor write one word which might betray 
it. The name is > He stooped down from his horse and 
whispered.something into the old knight’s ear which made him 
start with surprise, and stare with much curiosity at the distant 
knight, who was sitting his charger at the further end of the 
arena. 

‘Is this indeed sooth ?’ he exclaimed. 

‘It is, my lord, and I swear it by St. Ives of Brittany.’ 

‘I might have known it,’ said Chandos, twisting his 
moustache, and still looking thoughtfully at the cavalier. 

‘What then, Sir John ?’ asked the prince. 

‘Sire, this is a knight whom it is indeed great honour to 
meet, and I would that your grace would grant me leave to send 
my squire for my harness, for I would dearly love to run a course 
with him.’ 

‘Nay, nay, Sir John, you have gained as much honour as one 
man can bear, and it were hard if you could not rest now. But I 
pray you, squire, to tell your master that he is very welcome to 
our court, and that wines and spices will be served him if he would 
refresh himself before jousting.’ 

‘My master will not drink,’ said the squire. 

‘Let him then name the gentleman with whom he would 
break a spear.’ 

‘He would contend with these five knights, each to choose 
such weapons as suit him best.’ 

‘I perceive,’ said the prince, ‘that your master is a man of 
great heart and high of enterprise. But the sun already is low 
in the west, and there will scarce be light for these courses. I 
pray you, gentlemen, to take your places, that we may see whether 
this stranger’s deeds are as bold as his words.’ 

The unknown knight had sat like a statue of steel, looking 
neither to the right nor to the left during these preliminaries. 
He had changed from the horse upon which he had ridden, and 
bestrode the black charger which his squire had led beside him. 
His immense breadth, his ‘stern composed appearance, and the 
mode in which he handled his shield and his lance, were enough 
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in themselves to convince the thousands of critical spectators that 
he was a dangerous opponent. Aylward, who stood in the front 
row of the archers with Simon, big John, and others of the Com- 
pany, had been criticising the proceedings from the commence- 
ment with the ease and freedom of a man who had spent his life 
under arms and had learned in a hard school to know at a glance 
the points of a horse and his rider. He stared now at the stranger 
with a wrinkled brow and the air of a man who is striving to stir 
his memory. 

‘ By my hilt! I have seen the thick body of him before to-day. 
Yet I cannot call to mind where it could have been. At Nogent 
belike, or was it at Auray? Mark me, lads, this man will prove to 
be one of the best lances of France, and there are no better in 
the world.’ 

‘It is but child’s play, this poking game,’ said John. ‘I would 
fain try my hand at it, for, by the black rood! I think that it might 
be amended.’ 

‘ What, then, would you do, John ?’ asked several. 

‘There are many things which might be done,’ said the forester 
thoughtfully. ‘Methinks that I would begin by breaking my 
spear.’ 

‘So they all strive to do.’ 

‘Nay, but not upon another man’s shield. I would break it 
over my own knee.’ 

‘And what the better for that, old beef and bones?’ asked 
Black Simon. 

‘So I would turn what is but a lady’s bodkin of a weapon into 
a very handsome club.’ 

‘ And then, John?’ 

‘Then I would take the other’s spear into my arm or my leg, 
or where it pleased him best to put it, and I would dash out his 
brains with my club.’ 

‘By my ten finger-bones! old John,’ said Aylward, ‘I would 
give my feather-bed to see youat a spear-running. This is a most 
courtly and gentle sport which you have devised.’ 

‘So it seems to me,’ said John seriously. ‘Or, again, one 
might seize the other round the middle, pluck him off his horse 
and bear him to the pavilion, there to hold him to ransom.’ 

‘Good!’ cried Simon, amid a roar of laughter from all the 
archers round. ‘By Thomas of Kent! we shall make a camp- 
marshal of thee, and thou shalt draw up rules for our jousting. 
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But, John, who is it that you would uphold in this knightly and 
pleasing fashion ?’ 

‘What mean you ?’ 

‘Why, John, so strong and strange a tilter must fight for the 
brightness of his lady’s eyes or the curve of her eye-lash, even 
as Sir Nigel does for the Lady Loring.’ 

‘I know not about that,’ said the big archer, a his 
head in perplexity. ‘Since Mary hath played me false, I can 
scarce fight for her.’ 

‘Yet any woman will serve.’ 

‘There is my mother then,’ said John. ‘She was at much 
pains at my upbringing, and, by my soul! I will uphold the curve 
of her eye-lashes, for it tickleth my very heart-root to think of her. 
But who is here ?’ 

‘It is Sir William Beauchamp. He is a valiant man, but I 
fear that he is scarce firm enough upon the saddle to bear the 
thrust of such a tilter as this stranger promises to be.’ 

Aylward’s words were speedily justified, for even as he spoke 
the two knights met in the centre of the lists. Beauchamp struck 
his opponent a shrewd blow upon the helmet, but was met with 
so frightful a thrust that he whirled out of his saddle and rolled 
over and over upon the ground. Sir Thomas Percy met with little 
better success, for his shield was split, his vambrace torn, and 
he himself wounded slightly in the side. Lord Audley and the 
unknown knight struck each other fairly upon the helmet; but, 
while the stranger sat as firm and rigid as ever upon his charger, 
the Englishman was bent back to his horse’s crupper by the weight 
of the blow, and had galloped half-way down the lists ere he could 
recover himself. Sir Thomas Wake was beaten to the ground 
with a battle-axe—that being the weapon which he had selected 
—and had to be carried to his pavilion. These rapid successes, 
gained one after the other over four celebrated warriors, worked 
the crowd up to a pitch of wonder and admiration. Thunders of 
applause from the English soldiers, as well as from the citizens 
and peasants, showed how far the love of brave and knightly deeds 
could rise above the rivalries of race. 

‘By my soul! John,’ cried the prince, with his cheek flushed 
and his eyes shining, ‘this is a man of good courage and great 
hardiness. I could not have thought that there was any single 
arm upon earth which could have overthrown these four cham- 
pions.’ 
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‘ He is indeed, as I have said, sire, a knight from whom much 
honour is to be gained. But the lower edge of the sun is wet, and 
it will be beneath the sea ere long.’ 

‘Here is Sir Nigel Loring, on foot and with his sword,’ said 
the prince. ‘I have heard that he is a fine swordsman.’ 

‘The finest in your army, sire,’ Chandos answered. ‘ Yet I 
doubt not that he will need all his skill this day. 

As he spoke, the two combatants advanced from either end in 
full armour with their two-handed swords sloping over their 
shoulders. The stranger walked heavily and with a measured 
stride, while the English knight advanced as briskly as though 
there was no iron shell to weigh down the freedom of his limbs. 
At four paces distance they stopped, eyed each other for a moment, 
and then in an instant fell to work with a clatter and clang as 
though two sturdy smiths were busy upon their anvils. Up and 
down went the long shining blades, round and round they circled 
in curves of glimmering light, crossing, meeting, disengaging, with 
flash of sparks at every parry. Here and there bounded Sir 
Nigel, his head erect, his jaunty plume fluttering in the air, while 
his dark opponent sent in crashing blow upon blow, following 
fiercely up with cut and with thrust, but never once getting past 
the practised blade of the skilled swordsman. The crowd roared 
with delight as Sir Nigel would stoop his head to avoid a blow, or 
by some slight movement of his body allow some terrible thrust 
to glance harmlessly past him. Suddenly, however, his time 
came. The Frenchman, whirling up his sword, showed for an 
instant a chink betwixt his shoulder-piece and the rerebrace which 
guarded his upper arm. In dashed Sir Nigel, and out again so 
swiftly that the eye could not follow the quick play of his blade, 
but a trickle of blood from the stranger’s shoulder, and a rapidly 
widening red smudge upon his white surcoat, showed where the 
thrust had taken effect. The wound was, however, but a slight 
one, and the Frenchman was about to renew his onset, when, at a 
sign from the prince, Chandos threw down his baton, and the 
marshals of the lists struck up the weapons and brought the 
contest to an end. 

‘It were time to check it,’ said the prince, smiling, ‘for Sir 
Nigel is too good a man for me to lose, and, by the five holy 
wounds! if one of those cuts came home I should have fears for our 
champion. What think you, Pedro?’ 

‘I think, Edward, that the little man was very well able to 
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take care of himself. For my part, I should wish to see so well 
matched a pair fight on while a drop of blood remained in their 
veins.’ 

‘We must have speech with him. Such a man must not go: 
from my court without rest or sup. Bring him hither, Chandos, 
and, certes, if the Lord Loring hath resigned his claim upon this. 
goblet, it is right and proper that this cavalier should carry it to 
France with him as a sign of the prowess that he has shown this 
day.’ 

As he spoke, the knight-errant, who had remounted his war- 
horse, galloped forward to the royal stand, with a silken kerchief 
bound round his wounded arm. The setting sun cast a ruddy 
glare upon his burnished armour, and sent his long black shadow 
streaming behind him up the level clearing. Pulling up his steed, 
he slightly inclined his head, and sat in the stern and composed 
fashion with which he had borne himself throughout, heedless of 
the applauding shouts and the flutter of kerchiefs from the long 
lines of brave men and of fair women who were looking down upon 
him. 

‘Sir knight,’ said the prince, ‘ we have all marvelled this day 
at this great skill and valour with which God has been pleased to 
endow you. I would fain that you should tarry at our court, for a 
time at least, until your hurt is healed and your horses rested.’ 

‘My hurt is nothing, sire, nor are my horses weary,’ returned. 
the stranger in a deep stern voice. 

‘Will you not at least hie back to Bordeaux with us, that you 
may drain a cup of muscadine and sup at our table?’ 

‘J will neither drink your wine nor sit at your table,’ returned 
the other. ‘I bear no love for you or for your race, and there is 
naught that I wish at your hands until the day when I see the 
last sail which bears you back to your island vanishing away 
against the western sky.’ 

‘ These are bitter words, sir knight,’ said Prince Edward, with 
an angry frown. 

‘And they come from a bitter heart,’ answered the unknown 
knight. ‘ How long is it since there has been peace in my hapless 
country ? Where are the steadings, and orchards, and vineyards 
which made France fair? Where are the cities which made her 
great? From Provence to Burgundy we are beset by every prowl- 
ing hireling in Christendom, who rend and tear the country which 
you have left too weak to guard her own marches. Is it not a 
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by-word that a man may ride all day in that unhappy land with- 
out seeing thatch upon roof or hearing the crow of cock? Does 
not one fair kingdom content you, that you should strive so for this 
other one which has no love for you? Pardieu! a true Frenchman’s 
words may well be bitter, for bitter is his lot and bitter his 
thoughts as he rides through his thrice unhappy country.’ 

‘Sir knight,’ said the prince, ‘ you speak like a brave man, 
and our cousin of France is happy in having a cavalier who is so 
fit to uphold his cause either with tongue or with sword. But if 
you think such evil of us, how comes it that you have trusted 
yourself to us without warranty or safe-conduct ?’ 

‘Because I knew that you would be here, sire. Had the man 
who sits upon your right been ruler of this land, I had indeed 
thought twice before I looked to him for aught that was knightly 
or generous.’ With a soldierly salute, he wheeled round his horse, 
and, galloping down the lists, disappeared amid the dense crowd of 
footmen and of horsemen who were streaming away from the 
scene of the tournament. 

‘The insolent villain!’ cried Pedro, glaring furiously after 
him. ‘I have seen a man’s tongue torn from his jaws for less. 
Would it not be well even now, Edward, to send horsemen to hale 
him back? Bethink you that it may be one of the royal house of 
France, or at least some knight whose loss would be a heavy blow . 
to his master. Sir William Felton, you are well mounted, gallop 
after the caitiff, I pray you.’ 

‘Do so, Sir William,’ said the prince, ‘and give him this 
purse of a hundred nobles as a sign of the respect which I bear 
for him ; for, by St. George ! he has served his master this day even 
as I would wish liegeman of mine to serve me.’ So saying, the 
prince turned his back upon the King of Spain, and, springing 
upon his horse, rode slowly homewards to the Abbey of Saint 
Andrew’s, 


(To be continued.) 








